





















































Helping the warbirds take a big bite - 


VYou’rea “flat top”’ warbird home to roost 
between flights. In a few moments you'l] 
be up there again—to “lay your eggs” 
or zig zag in for strafing at mast level, 

Talk about your roller-coaster ride 
—you take yours at better than 400 miles 
per. But what a honey you’ve got in 
that new Helldiver. The way she “‘bites” 
saved your hide this morning. 





That variable pitch propeller spins 
every ounce of horsepower out of the en- 
gine... adjusts to take care of you on 
every maneuver . . . “‘thinks’’ for itself. 

There’s no doubt about it—the boys 
who fly the warbirds get the finest! 


* * * 


Qne of the things that makes the 
Navy’s new Helldiver something to 
write home about is its variable pitch 
propeller. Gear mechanisms for this 
vital equipment are being produced 
by the Detroit Gear Plant of Borg- 
Warner’s Norge Division. 


The Helldiver’s propeller adjusts 
automatically and instantly to every 
change in altitude, wind resistance, 
engine speed. 

Naturally, the gear mechanisms are 
intricate. Making them requires skill 
of the highest order. Borg-Warner is 
proud to count them among the more 
than 100 war jobs it is doing today. 


Borg-Warner is equipped for this 
assignment by many years of working 
hand-in-hand with America’s leading 
manufacturers in the automotive and 
aviation industries. 

“Design it better—make it better” 
has always been the basic Borg-Warner 
principle. And there is hardly an 
American who isn’t being benefited by 
it every day of his life. Today’s appli- 
cation of this idea is giving our fight- 
ers the best . . . to help bring them 
home safely, and soon. 


BORG- 
WARNER 
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| PRODUCTION 
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Peacetime makers of essential operating ports for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 

and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING «+ MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER °* MCCULLOCH 

ENGINEERING *« MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS «+ ROCKFORD CLUTCH * 
SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 
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The man who wouldn’t... 


Heavy. machine gun fire pinned 
down the platoon behind a ridge. 
Casualties began to mount among the 
crouching men. Convinced that wait- 
ing was too costly, the lieutenant told 
the sergeant to take ten men, make a 
run to the right, try to flank the pillbox 
firing at them. The sergeant, under 
fire for the first time, refused to move. 

The lieutenant took the ten men 
himself, silenced the pillbox. Three 
ofthe men did not come back .. . 


Tue man. who wouldn’t take his 
rightful responsibility in combat . . . 
held up the attack, the campaign, the 
war and history. And made other men 
Make greater sacrifice . . . 

The delinquent soldier is so much 
an exception he attracts attention. 
The delinquent civilian at home is not 
a Conspicuous—but no less dangerous 
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to the country, no less blameworthy. 

The business man motivated by 
selfish advantage who abides merely 
by the letter of the law . . . who uses 
manpoweror materialsextravagantly, 
is more liberal with the taxpayers’ 
money than his own . . . who doesn’t 
care to burden his company with war 
work because his eye and effort are 
wholly on postwar opportunities. . . 

The worker who attempts to get by 
with short performance because he 
knows he’s scarce, thinks only of his 
weekly take-home . . . needlessly shifts 
jobs, or takes days off when every day 
counts for so much . . . who agitates 
unrest among his fellows... . 

The malcontents and chiselers who 
claim extras from the ration boards, 
try to coax or bribe storekeepers, give 
support and encouragement to the 
black markets and illegal traffic... 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturer of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


The people with more money than 
they know what to do with. . . but 
insist on doing something silly with it. 

The bellyachers, who act as if the 
war were a private inconvenience. 

And those who do nothing, won’t 
be bothered, just sit out the war . . . 


Tue sergeant was suffering from 
cowardice, more understandable than 
carelessness. T wo days later, he begged 
to go out on a dangerous mission, and 
didn’t come back. 

The delinquent civilian does not 
suffer from exposure, publicity, or the 
moral indignation of others, and his 
life is not at stake... . But sometime, 
soon or late, he must square himself 
with his conscience, his God, and the 
men who died. 

When you remember the sergeant, 
you realize . . . how fortunate we are! 
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New Con 





of Human Contact! 


@ Applied to the needs of modern war, electronics 
solves major problems of communication and intel- 
ligence. Exemplar of the gifts of this new science to 
the art of war is the portable radio communications 
unit, serving to keep headquarters in immediate 
contact with each advance echelon. 


Applied to the needs of peace, this same electronic 
device holds infinite promise for mapy fields of 
human activity. Ranchers, farmers, lumbermen, en- 
gineers — the men who will build the great postwar 
projects of construction and reconstruction — can 
employ the “walkie-talkie” to improve the efficiency, 
as well as to reduce the element of risk, in their 
operation. 


This new concept of human communication, permit- 
ting closer contact with reality, demonstrates but 
one of the additions electronics makes to the hearing 
and the vision of man. Understanding this, we at 
Sylvania, who work with electronics, naturally hold 
our work to one standard — the highest known. 


SY LVAN lA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES 
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“EVES AND EARS OF THE HOME FRONT . -- Sylvania Fl 














AND ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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What's Ahead 


GOLD 


For some time now, gold, as a medium 
gf exchange, has been under attack. Certain 
ists, notably those of the school fol- 
the tenets of J. M. Keynes, are of the 
that gold should be replaced by 
, “invented” currencies. 
issue the subject of gold and the 
theories of the economists come up 
detailed discussion in a story called 
HouLD It Be Repiacep?” 
author is Paul M. Fry. 












INDIVIDUALIST 


Another story slated for 
the May 15th issue is “Or 
Sewers AND Suips,” by 
James Abell Wright. 

It’s the story of Ben 
Froemming, a sewer and 
paving contractor who, 
practically overnight, switched to shipbuild- 
ing. He knew little or nothing about build- 
ing ships when he started—he didn’t even 
have a shipyard—but during his two short 
years in the business he has turned a trick 
or two that has made the old-timers sit up 
and take notice. 

A rugged individualist, if there ever was 
one, Froemming will only build ships his 
own way, on his own money. 

“I like to be my own boss,” he says. 





TWO JOB ATTITUDES 


Charlie was in a “rut,” but Walter was 
right in the “groove,” hitting on all six. 
Why? 

According to Herbert Gay Sisson, who 
tells the story in the next issue, Charlie be- 
lieved in building a fence around his job. 
As far as he was concerned, the whole com- 
pany narrowed down to just his particular 
job, while Walter was interested in every- 
body’s job—in the company as a working 
team. 

And Walter, 
“breaks.” 

Since we’re all inclined to be like Charlie 
at times, you can’t go wrong by reading “A 
Jos With a Fence Arounp It.” 


of course, got all the 


NEW OPPORTUNITY 


H. S. Kahm’s story, “THe Testinc Bureau 
—A New Opportunity,” which has already 
been announced in this column, is also 
scheduled for the next issue. 

If you’re looking for an exciting small 
business opportunity—one that calls for only 
$1,500 to get going—you’ll be especially in- 
terested in this story. 


P. S. 


Among stories in the works, which will 
appear in early issues, are “Greorce WHIT- 
Lock: Know-How Man,” by C. F. Greeves- 
Carpenter; “THe Boom 1n BANK CHECKs,” 
by William Hurd Hillyer, and “Witt THE 
Plow Become AN ANTIQUE?” by Ross 


Holman. : 
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Readers Say 


SALESMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


I have followed with no little interest your 
articles styled “Sales Dialogues.” I do not 
doubt Mr. Norton’s sincerity nor his good 
intentions. However, I think he is unduly 
harsh in his treatment of the salesman. After 
all, too many of us deal with too many pur- 
chasing agents who are thoroughly unfamil- 
iar with their own needs and requirements. 

Again, many good salesmen have been 
driven from their jobs by shortsighted em- 
ployers. It is a general thing here on the 
Coast today to let the salesman out and re- 
place him with a “detail” man. This new 
employee knows little of merchandise, less 
of company policy and nothing at all of 
customer requirements—and he doesn’t give 
a darn. He is a low-paid order-taker. The 
average house can sell more than they can 
possibly deliver—so “salesmen,” as such, are 
not very much in demand. In 1942 I re- 
ceived a commission; in 1943 I went on 
salary. My earnings fell off 42% while my 
sales went up 97%, and by sales I mean 
shipments. Today, they have a “detail” man, 
and he is the personification of the poor 
palooka of whom Mr. Norton writes so well. 
But he is the creature and the creation of 
the more greedy type of employer.—G. W. 
Brown, Portland, Oregon. 


LIKED NO. 5 


Enjoyed Cy Norton’s Sales Dialogues, and 
especially Sales Dialogue No. 5. Will you 
be kind enough to give our firm permission 
to mimeograph this particular dialogue for 
distribution to our district salesmen?—G. K. 
Huccins, Brockway Glass Co., Inc., Brock- 
way, Pa. 


FOR A SALES TAX 


Why do we not have a general sales tax? 
Those of us who have to try to live on in- 
comes and the so-called poor man would 
just do without a little harder, and these 
careless spenders one sees everywhere would 
have to think twice before spending.—H. J. 
O’Brien, W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEARER UNDERSTANDING 


Forses has given me what a man wants, 
looking into the future of business. I can 
say for the few years I have had your 
business forecasts I have enjoyed a clearer 
understanding.—Epwin C. Sieser, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ONE BIG WORRY 


Your aticle about the future of refrigera- 
tion [April 15] was extremely interesting. 
I don’t believe that I have ever read any 
short article before on the subject that car- 
ries such a real and weighty endorsement of 
our industry’s future. . .. 

The one big worry: When and how will 
we be able to get back into civilian produc- 
tion without too much confusion?—DANNER 
Brernaus, chief engineer, Harder Refriger- 
ator Corp., Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Atl Home and Abroad 


American Home Products serves our country daily in countless 
ways. Blood plasma for the armed services . . . health protection 
for the civilian . (are _are supplied by such ns as Wyeth Incor- 
porated, International Vitamin Corp., Anacin and Kolynos. George 
Washington coffee, Clapp baby foods and P. Duff & Sons baking 
mixes are also well known products of this company. 


American Home Products spend $11,000,000 a year to tell the 
public about their products... and their letterhead on Strathmore 
is one of their ways of proving insistence on quality. Now that 
lighter weight paper is a wartime necessity the QUALITY of 
your paper is of great importance. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








2-LINE 
Editorials 


Readjustment preparations are pre 
gressing. 


Invasion may shake, shouldn’t bot 
the stock market. 


Biggest investors are playing safe, buy. 
ing bonds. 


“Dismissal of Strikers Upheld by 
WLB.” High time. 


Thanks mainly to U. S. industry, Axis 


airpower is waning. 


Prediction: Government ownership, 
operation, will be disowned. 


Savings soar to new heights. 


They will be usable advantageously 
by-and-by. 


“Circulation $152.96 Per Capita.” 
War-blown, remember. 


If Washington manpower management 
only matched our military manage- 
ment! 


Some scarcities are almost over. 


Forecast: Next Congress won’t increase 
taxes. 


Trust Stettinius to do a sound job. 
Brewing: Biggest building boom ever. 
“Whom have the Democrats except 


F.D.R.?” (April 1 issue) should have 
read the “New Dealers.” 


Senator Byrd is earning an excellent | 
record. 


Latest discovery by the du Ponts, re- 
search wizards—for amazingly harden- 
ing soft woods—is rich in promise. 


A fourth term still is very much in 
the cards. 


“D” day will prove a d--- bad day 
for Hitler. 


A guess: Turkey will soon turn to the 
Allies. 


Peak employment has passed. 
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N London’s old Berkeley Square, whose 
pavements William Pitt, Lord Clive and 
Alexander Pope once trod, a branch of an 
American bank cameinto being seven yearsago. 
For a few too-brief years it served its original 
purpose. Then Hitler struck—and through the 
Blitz this office, one of the three London 
branches of the Chase National Bank, con- 
tinued to facilitate the aid which America was 
even then extending to hard-pressed Britain. 
Pearl Harbor raised the curtain on a new 
scene in the short history of this Chase branch. 
A new service was immediately inaugurated 
there. As a result, tens of thousands of men of 
our ‘armed forces, G.I.s and generals, blue- 
jackets and admirals, are using this Chase 
branch in ways seldom associated with a com- 
mercial bank. Thousands of families through- 
out the United States are being cheered by 


flowers, candy and other gifts from their boys 
overseas—the bank taking care of the orders 
by cable or airmail, without profit to it for 
the service. 

This Berkeley Square branch is near the very 
center of American military and civilian activ- 
ities in the British capital. Hence it has come to 
be financial headquarters for much of the per- 
sonnel there. Checks are cashed daily for many 
members of our armed forces and funds are 
transmitted for them to and from the United 
States. The staffs of American missions and 
departments likewise utilize these convenient 
facilities extensively. 

Thus the oldest American banking organiza- 
tion in London helps the men overseas keep 
their ties with their families at home. Berkeley 
Square has a new chapter to add to the many 
events its stately Georgian houses have seen... 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON— Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 
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OWN in America’s Southland there is a special kind 
of “Victory Garden” ... planted by Mother 
Nature a million years ago. 

Today, this productive “garden” is yielding a bumper 
crop... coal, ore, minerals and raw materials of 
every kind . . . to make arms, ammunition and equip- 
ment for America’s fighting men. 

Tomorrow, when the war is won, trainloads of coal 
will roll from Southern mines... over the Southern 
Railway .. . to feed fuel-hungry furnaces in post-war 
factories. Rich iron ore will come out of the earth. . . 
and speed by rail to roaring steel mills in the South. 

Bauxite, clay, phosphate rock, zinc, limestone, lead 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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... all the mineral resources of this great Southland... 
are destined to make mighty contributions to the 
brighter America that surely lies ahead. 

In war, these vital materials are getting the right of 
way ... riding on the “fighting freights” that thunder 
along the Southern Railway System throughout its 
length and breadth. 

In peace, these “Victory crops,” planted by Mother 
Nature ages ago, will continue to roll on the Southern 
Railway ...to meet the growing needs of busy Southern 


industry. Look ahead ... Look South! 


Crna? €. ROO 


_—_ 


President 


The Southern Serves the South 


FORBES 












Vs. Large Stockholders 


abundantly anticipated, the criticism voiced here 
st the railroading through, in the higgledy-piggledy 
sing hours of the New York State Legislature, of legisla- 
p aimed at curbing small stockholders, has incited a 
mm of protest from certain types of executives. 
The indisputable facts are that no opportunity whatsoever 
‘afforded for public discussion of the Coudert-Mitchell 
gsures; no hearings were held; no advance notice was 
a that such legislation was contemplated. The New 
State Chamber of Commerce, some of whose officers 
d members had been found guilty of dereliction of duty 
‘corporate directors and punished financially, sponsored 
P political action, and presto! Albany hastily jammed it 
fough without waiting for public reaction. 
jince the whole subject had been under survey by the 
imber for two years, why such frenzied hurry if the 
kgislation was considered defensible? 
"Admittedly, there have been numerous very questionable 
“irike suits” against managements. Admittedly, there was 
ted for legislative restrictions. For example, the bill mak- 
g it mandatory for a plaintiff to have been a stock-owner 
[the time of alleged mismanagement was salutary. Private, 
hed-up, out-of-court settlements of suits—or threatened 
{ should be barred. 
But to discriminate between a $50,000 stock-owner and 
: holding lesser amounts, who comprise the vast ma- 
of investors, is something entirely different. Does it 
jot savor of class legislation? Advocates of this distinction 
airily proclaim that it should be easy for even the smallest 
stockholder to induce others to co-operate in bringing any 
teasonable action against managements and directors. The 
writer knows perhaps as much as anybody how difficult 
a it is to induce investors to unite in their own interest. 
The crying need is to do everything possible to inspire 
of | Ttesumption of capital-raising, for the last decade so mori- 
ler | bund that preservation of our American economy is gravely 
its | menaced by the prospect that the Federal Government will 
take over the financing of business more and more, leading 
us towards totalitarianism. 
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” During the last decade managements and directorates 
™ | have failed to protect adequately the interests of the millions 

of thrifty individuals and families for whom they are—or 
si should be—trustees. They have supinely, silently, permitted 


New Dealers to enact law after law inimical to ordinary in- 
vestors. One tragic result is that new enterprise capital has 
dried up. 

The ominous outlook is not brightened by this suddenly- 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 





sprung legislation. Full opportunity should have been af- 
forded for its discussion, for consideration of possible 
desirable amendments. 

Governor Dewey, without benefit of enlightenment 
through public hearings, evidently harbored misgivings, 
since he declared: ““The law will not be like the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. It can be relaxed or altered as 
experience dictates.” 

But, again, why the feverishly hasty, hole-and-corner, un- 
democratic action? 

* 


Never be satisfied with self. 
* 


Political Hullabaloo; Facts 


Federal bureaucracy has at its command, at the expense 
of taxpayers, such a gigantic army of press agents that the 
public is fed inflated ideas of Washington achievements. 
Take power plants. The notion has been most vigorously 
promulgated that certain taxpayer-financed utilities are in- 
comparable giants, dwarfing any and every investor-owned 
company. One recent release: 

Grand Coulee Dam’s power plant produced 621,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy in March, to break all existing records for 
one month’s output by a single plant. 

Ponder this cold fact: One Western company, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, has productive capacity which dwarfs Boulder 
Dam, Bonneville or Grand Coulee, almost equals all three 
combined. It has 90% greater installed capacity than 
Boulder Dam, almost half as much again as Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee. 

America’s backbone is privately-financed, not taxpayer- 
financed, enterprise. Only, American industry has fallen 
sadly short of adequately “selling” its achievements to the 
people. 

* 


The bonehead has little backbone. 
* 


Manpower Being Mismanaged 


You doubtless have attended county fairs or other such 
occasions when fakirs practised the three-shell game, “Now 
you see it; now you don’t!” The Administration’s handling 
of manpower recalls this. One day certain classifications of 
young men are slated for military service; the next, they are 
not. At this moment, they are bamboozled, don’t know where 
they’re at, what awaits them. Franklin D. Roosevelt acknowl- 
egedly is our most astute politician of modern times; but 








as an administrator, an organizer, he has repeatedly flopped 
and floundered, in nothing more than in his handling of 
manpower. As New York Times Arthur Krock aptly ob- 
served concerning mishandling of the draft: 


None but the President at all times had the final word, and he 
backed one pressure one week and another the next. The result was 


endless confusion. 

Doesn’t America direly need, in the White House, during 
the next four years, a wise, practical organizer and adminis- 
trator, capable of restoring post-war prosperity and of 
holding his own with scheming foreign statesmen? 

* 
Do what's difficult. 
* 


One Company's War Contribution 


The greatest war production enterprise in the whole world 
is General Motors. The magnitude of its contribution is 
well-nigh incomprehensible. A few facts gleaned from its 
1943 report: 

It delivered more than $3,500,000,000 war products, or better than 
$12,000,000 daily, an increase of 87% over 1942. 


Employment reached the record-breaking average total of 448,848, 
against 314,144 in the previous year. Women workers increased from 


GM Net Sales and Net Income 


Millions of Dollars 
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9%4% at the end of 1941 to fully 30%. Weekly work hours went to 


46.6, weekly earnings of hourly-paid workers to $57.40. Total payroll 
rose 54%. 


War contracts covered fully 2,300 separate items. G. M. gives work 
to almost 19,000 sub-contractors and suppliers. 


G. M. plants fly 43 Army and Navy “E” Awards. 


Nearly 86,000 G. M. men and women have entered our armed 
forces. Upwards of 10,000 war veterans have been given employment. 
Last year alone more than 200,000 new employees were trained for 
war work. 


Yet, dividends distributed on the tremendously expanded produc- 
tion were approximately half of the amount paid in pre-war 1941. 
Prices were drastically reduced. 


No less than $308,068,000 was provided for taxes, more than 3% 
times the sum paid common stockholders. 


Employees submitted 123,000 written suggestions, of which 25,400 
were accepted, and paid for to the tune of $955,000. 

Innumerable other companies, in accordance with their 
size, have contributed equally commendably to war-winning. 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that American in- 
dustry, next to the United Nations’ fighters, has been the 
most potent factor in thwarting the Axis. 





Another Self-Made Reaches the Top 


The latest ascendant to the presidency of a big Americap 
company, Frederick A. Stevenson, of American Car § 
Foundry, is essentially self-made, without college education, 
He has, of course, like everyone else. starting from scratch, 
paid a price for achieving success, 
For example, although he likes golf, 
he seldom finds it possible to take 
time off to play, hasn’t been on a 
course for two years. Similarly, 
while he is a deft “magician,” he 
hasn’t been able to squeeze in time 
to perfect this “art.” 

A strong, upstanding he-man, 
afraid of nothing, he volunteered 
while in his teens to serve in the 
Spanish-American War. But he couldn’t induce his stubborn 
Scottish father to sign the enlistment papers. Starting, when 
17, as an apprentice with the Michigan Peninsula Car Co, 
he stayed on when that company merged with American 
Car & Foundry. Ambitious, hours which he could have 
devoted to pleasure he concentrated on studying a course 
in engineering. 

At an unusually early age he was made general super: 
intendent of A. C. & F.’s Detroit plant, gained further pro- 
motion, was brought to New York, won more laurels, was 
appointed vice-president in charge of operations 15 years 
ago. 

His duties have required him to travel a lot, visiting 
various company factories. Friendly, approachable, many 
of his old-time associates hail him with a jovial “Hello, 
Fred!” He knows his men as well as his job. 

And isn’t that rather important these days? 


Frederick A. Stevenson 


Commended to Balky Workers 


I used to get votes of thanks occasionally from labor 
unions for my exhortations to employers to treat their work 
people more considerately. In those days, labor, as I saw 
it, was the under-dog. As I see it, the reverse is true now. 
As sincerely interested in the wellbeing of workers as I ever 
was, I cannot but feel convinced that too many unions have 
become unwisely autocratic, recalcitrant, rebellious, prone to 


strike on the flimsiest provocation. They are, as I see it, © 


riding for a very painful fall. 

Perhaps I feel strongly regarding irresponsible strikes 
because I have two sons, countless nephews and other rela- 
tives in active service, and know how strikes here at home 
incite their ire. To balky workers, I commend this extract 
from a letter just received from my soldier-son under train- 
ing in this country. 

They have us working harder than ever these days. Forty-five 
hours a week daytime, 16 hours of night work. No mental effort, but 
a blamed tough physical workout every day. We are now spending 
as much time out in the field in pup tents as we do in camp. 

That means a 61-hour week. How many home-staying 
employees are working that long—not under hardship con- 
ditions but in comfort? Can our servicemen be blamed if 
they can muster scant patience with strikers? 
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Can Brake Shoes Research Group help with 


YOUR (pnished wit PROBLEM? 





BRAKE SHOE'S 
RESEARCH GROUP 


1. Engineering Laboratory 
2. Metallurgical Laboratory 
3. Experimental Foundry 


Every machine has at least one part that 
takes a special beating. Repeat sales often 
depend on the wear life of this “punished 
part.” 

One of the many activities of Brake 
Shoe’s Research Group is to analyze all 
the kinds of wear that shorten the life of 
such parts—corrosion, heat, erosion, im- 
pact, abrasion — and to find practical 
ways to increase wear resistance. 


The answer may lie in a new alloy. It 
may lie in different heat treatment. Or in 
an entirely different material. It may be 
a combination of factors. 





Where success is achieved, it means for 
the customer a better product — and for 
Brake Shoe a new customer. 


The resources of Brake Shoe’s Research 
Group, recently enlarged by the addition 
of an Experimental Foundry, are avail- 
able to manufacturers whose production 
calls for large runs of standardized parts. 


Consider Brake Shoe As a Source 
for Postwar Parts in Volume 


When it is time to solve your “punished part” 
problem, remember Brake Shoe may have a 
contribution to make. You are invited to write to 
R. B. Parker, American Brake Shoe Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17 New York 
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Brake Shoe A parts source that may help you meet postwar competition 
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59 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION 


m Brakeblok Division.................. Detroit, Mich. 
Ramapo Ajax Division....................... New York City 

m Manganese Steel Division....... Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division............. New York City 
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a ko ss Ee acd eee cdbess coe’ Rochester, N. Y. 
American Forge Division........................ Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Wheel Division..................... New York City 
National Bearing Metals Corp.................. St. Louis, Mo. 
Electro-Alloys Company ........................ Elyria, Ohie 








N 32 years, rayon, the original 

synthetic cellulose fiber, has grown 

into one of the most important and 
versatile of all textile materials. Hav- 
ing almost eliminated silk and placed 
wool in third position, it stands today 
second only to cotton in terms of 
pounds annually consumed. Rayon’s 
expansion in this country has been un- 
interrupted since commercial produc- 
tion began in 1911. Output last year 
totaled 663,100,000 pounds, almost 
twice the average pre-war consump- 
tion of wool. 

During its early years, rayon la- 
bored under severe limitations. Be- 
cause of excessive loss of strength 
when wet, fabrics were difficult to 
launder and clean. Garments often 
wore poorly; were sleazy in appear- 
ance. Great technical strides in. the 
1930's, however, enabled rayon to dis- 
place silk almost everywhere except 
in women’s hosiery. It found its way 
into such diverse items as sweaters, 
men’s summer business suits and all 
kinds of sportswear—markets former- 
ly pre-empted by cotton and wool. 


HIGH-TENACITY RAYONS 


At the outbreak of war, a “family” 
of strong new fibers was ready for 
commercial production. Never having 
appeared in civilian garments, but 
thoroughly tested in war, they are 
waiting to open a whole new field of 
applications for rayon in post-war 
years. 

Known as high-tenacity rayons, 
many of them are stronger when wet 
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Industrial Rayon Corp. 
New reyon tire-cord machines combine 
spinning, twisting, weaving operations 








The Outlook for Rayon 


War-boomed rayon is slated for still greater 
expansion in consumer and industrial fields 


By FRANCIS WESTBROOK, Jr. 


y meme oer Viscose 
Rayon tow targets are now being used to 
train our fighter pilots in aerial gunnery 


than the pre-war rayons were when 
dry. At least one of these is claimed 
to be the strongest fiber of any sort in 
commercial production. In war, they 
are used in the manufacture of de- 
layed-action bomb parachutes, cargo 
‘chutes capable of lowering jeeps and 
field artillery, cord for heavy-duty 
military tires, self-sealing gasoline 
tanks for fighting planes, shroud lines 
and many other products where a 
combination of strength and lightness 
is essential. 

The new strength permits the spin- 
ning of finer fibers than ever before. 
Rayon as fine as silk will be common- 
place. One manufacturer spins _fila- 
ments eight times as fine as silk—« 
strand so slight that 20,000 miles, al- 
most enough to stretch around the 
world, is required to make up a pound. 
This makes possible the manufacture 
of the very finest and lightest type 
fabrics, having extreme softness and 
richness of feel and appearance com- 
bined with good wearing qualities. 

Rayon’s versatility also is vastly in- 
creased. Many people mistakenly think 
of it as just another fiber, as they think 
of cotton or wool. Actually, there are 
dozens of rayon fibers, many of them 
differing radically in chemical com- 
position, as with viscose, or acetate, or 
cuprammonium process fibers. A dis- 
tinction must also be made between 
filament and staple fiber, which is 
made by chopping filament into short 
lengths for spinning into yarns. 

Rayon is “tailor-made,” with such 
features as chemical composition, di- 


ameter, length, luster, dye affinity, 
strength, resilience and extensibility 
under accurate control. These charac. 
teristics can be varied at will to meet 
specific end uses. Special fibers may 
be produced for floor coverings, blan- 





kets, worsted-type fabrics, plush, drap. 
eries, for spinning on silk or wool or 
cotton machinery. No longer is it 
necessary to accept fibers as “deliv. 
ered” by nature. In the future. each 
fiber will be made to order—be it for 
a giant truck tire or a pair of hose. 

When available for civilian use, the 
new filaments will be woven into fine 
dress goods of greater strength and 
serviceability than it has been possible 
to give such luxury materials in the 
past. Typical uses will include sheer 
dress fabrics, blouses, women’s lingerie 
and hosiery, as well as linings and 
men’s shirts. 


NEW STAPLE FIBERS 


Even greater expansion is expected 
in the new staple fibers, or spun ray- 


- ons, which will find important outlets 


in men’s suits (both Summer and Win- 
ter), dress shirts, pajamas, handker- 
chiefs, neckties, dressing gowns and 
raincoats, to mention only a few. We 
will use rayon blankets, towels, table 
cloths, rugs and carpets, lamp man: 
tles, dusting cloths and a hundred oth- 
er products. Babies will sleep in rayon 
diapers. 

Along with the fiber developments, 
good progress is being made in fir- 
ishing processes—dyeing, color-fast- 
ness, shrink-proofing and the general 
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Rayon fabric, imbedded between layers 
of rubber, doubles the strength of tire 
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feel and appearance of fabrics. Shrink- 
age can be controlled within 1% and 
the new strong fabrics will stand up 
under many rough washings, remov- 
ing the last barrier between rayon and 
all those items, such as bed linen and 
work cloths, which require frequent 
laundering. 

Experimental work is perfecting ray- 
on fibers for blending with wool for 
men’s and women’s suits. Although 
all-rayon suits are perfectly practical, 
wool still has qualities desirable to re- 
tain, while adding the strength and 
long-wearing features of rayon. This, 
it is believed, will be one of rayon’s 
important post-war outlets. The all- 
wool suit will become scarcer. The 
lower cost of rayon, as compared with 
wool, will permit better designing and 
styling without increasing the cost of 
fabrics. The mere combination of 
fibers produces interesting effects— 
especially in dyeing. 


POST-WAR INDUSTRIAL USES 


Rayon also promises to shine in the 
industrial field. Almost one-third of 
all rayon produced in 1944 will be 
consumed as military tire cord. Before 
Pearl Harbor, tires, with few excep- 
tions, were cotton’s exclusive domain. 
High-strength rayon won its initial 
advantage because it resists the heat 
generated by synthetic rubber better 
than cotton cord, but expectations are 
that large amounts of rayon will con- 
tinue in tires after the war. 

The amounts depend on whether we 
continue with synthetic rubber. Most 
experts, however, agree that all heavy 
truck tires, airplane tires and many 
heavy-duty passenger car tires will be 
made with rayon. This is a huge mar- 
ket. Before the war, it was cotton’s 
largest single outlet, consuming about 
10% of the annual harvest. 

Rayon also will enter other indus- 
trial applications, such as power trans- 
mission and conveyor belts, where 
strength, lightness and heat resistance 
are factors. 

The extent to which rayon will dis- 
place natural fibers is a serious prob- 
lem. Almost 13,000,000 people in the 
U. S. make their living from cotton 
and wool. Other millions in the Orient 
depend on silk. As a nation, we have 
consumed over the past three decades 
an annual average of about 30 pounds 
of textile fibers per person. On this 
basis, it’s logical to predict that as one 
fiber gains another must give way. 
Many people in the textile industry 
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think that wool will suffer most in the 
near future—not only from rayon, but 
also from other synthetics. Cotton’s 
best defense lies in its many uses and 
the great amount of it that is con- 
sumed. Even so, rayon will cut deeply 
into its markets. In tire cord alone, 
cotton can lose at one stroke up to 
10% of its total outlets. However, cot- 
ton interests are now spending large 
sums on research to compete with man- 
made fibers. 

Nor will rayon be without competi- 
tors in the synthetic field. Nylon ap- 
pears to be the most direct threat to- 
day, but manufacturers are waiting 
with some apprehension to discover 
what new fiber developments will come 
out of Europe at the end of the war. 
It is possible that rayon may be thrown 
into the same defensive position in 
which it has placed cotton and wool. 

Meanwhile, everything points to a 
large post-war expansion in rayon 
manufacturing. In 32 years it has 
grown into a $300,000,000 industry. 
Indications are that by 1950 it will 
have attained a half-billion status, 
with fiber production about doubled. 





The price of rayon since 1911 has 
dropped from $1.95 to $.55 a pound 
for filament and $.25 a pound for 
staple fiber. The downward trend will 
continue as short cuts in manufactur- 
ing are developed. 

Equally important, textile manufac- 
turers like rayon. Its price is relative- 
ly stable (as compared with natural 
fibers), quality is 100% controllable, 
and such preliminary processes as 
cleaning burrs, leaves and dirt from 
fiber are eliminated. Many cotton mills 
today spin and weave as much rayon 
as cotton. The same is true of the 
woolen and worsted industry, where 
almost every manufacturer has learned 
to work with rayon as a result of war- 
time restrictions on the natural fiber. 

Rayon production is concentrated in 
a few large companies, with extensive 
research organizations to develop new 
uses and to improve the product. 
Large sums are spent annually for ad- 
vertising, promotion and educational 
work. With rayon’s new advantages 
being pushed to the limit, its con- 
sumption will be greatly expanded in 
post-war years. 
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The Marks of Emotional Maturity 


OST of us find that growing up 

physically is easier than matur- 
ing emotionally. It’s so easy to give 
vent to one’s feelings, especially before 
those whom we neither fear nor re- 
spect. But the secret of solving the 
world’s ills largely resides in the in- 
dividual’s active interest in growing 
up in temperament. 

Physiologically, we are endowed 
with the same kind of emotional sys- 
tem as the saber-tooth tiger, the lion 
and other rapacious animals, extinct 
and alive. All of us of the kingdom 


’ of mammals have the same emotional 


reactions, as reflected in glandular ac- 
tivity. But we are alone in this respect: 
We can learn to control those feelings 
that work havoc with us and our en- 
vironment. When we accomplish this, 
we shall probably see the end to wars, 
lynchings and other shameful admis- 
sions of emotional immaturity. What, 
then, are the marks of the emotionally 
mature? First of all, I would put the 
ability to inhibit temper tantrums. 
These are infantilisms that are indeed 
costly in terms of human relations. 


Next, I would mention the capacity 
for keeping a confidence. How fre- 
quently do we meet with unpleasant 
circumstances, in private and business 
life, because someone was not old 
enough, emotionally, to repress the 
urge to break a secrecy. Unless we can 
control such impulses, we cannot call 
ourselves grown-up temperamentally. 

Third, I would place an attitude of 
imperviousness to those “twin impos- 
tors—blame and fame.” The hysterical ~ 
person is likely to be thrown off bal- 
ance by words of condemnation or 
praise. Yet such words are frequently 
uttered with little regard to the facts. 

None of our adjustments is likely 
to be more revealing of the extent of 
our emotional growth than the way 
we handle ourselves in speaking situa- 
tions. It was the French author, La- 
vater, who said, “He who sedulously 
attends, pointedly asks, calmly speaks, 
coolly answers, and ceases when he has 
no more to say, is in possession of the 
best requisites of man.”—Dr. James F. 
BENDER, director, the National Insti- 
tute for Human Relations. 
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The Reconversion 


of Materials 


It means distribution 
woes, market troubles 
and government control 


HE manufacturer reconverting to 

civilian production will be con- 

fronted by many perplexing prob- 
lems affecting his use of raw materials.* 
He will be confused by gluts as well 
as shortages; by natural materials 
competing with pre-war synthetics, for 
which the war found new uses, and 
also by a whole world of new miracle 
products, metal alloys or plastics, de- 
veloped since the war. 

There will be little to guide him as 
to the usefulness of these new mate- 
rials in manufacturing for civilian 
markets. That they stood up for war 
purposes is not, by itself, a proof that 
they are suitable for peacetime pro- 
duction, where different standards are 
used to adjudge merit, and where the 
all-important question of relative costs 
is never absent. War products have 
almost nothing but utility for their 
objective; manufacturing costs or 
aesthetic appearance are of little con- 
sideration. But not so with civilian 
products. 


DISTRIBUTION “HEADACHES” 


The manufacturer returning to civ- 
ilian production will also find that the 
old channels of distribution, on which 
he used to rely in securing his ma- 
terials, will not be functioning—at 
least not in the early stages of recon- 
version. For this most disruptive of 
wars has upset the delicate system, 
laboriously built up during the last 
century and a half, whereby the pro- 
spective purchaser of any material or 
commodity, could, if he had the price, 
always find a willing seller—if not in 
his own country, then in some other 
part of the globe. 

A vast organization of salesmen, 
wholesalers, jobbers, brokers and com- 
modity exchanges used to keep mate- 





*An article to follow, the last in the series, 
will deal with reconverting manpower. 
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By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


rials flowing evenly from the bowels 
of the earth into the capacious maws 
of the machines. Total war has scram- 
bled this intricate machinery. Prior- 
ities now arrest the free flow of ma- 
terials from the sources of production 
to the machines that process them. 
These government controls over ma- 
terials are expected to continue in 
operation for some time after the war, 
the period being estimated as any- 
thing from six months to three years. 

While it is recognized that govern- 
ment controls over materials are un- 
avoidable for some time after the war 
ends, their existence is bound to inter- 
fere with initiative, as well as retard 
the progress of full reconversion. No 
manufacturer can, with assurance, plan 
ahead if he is threatened with having 
the sources from which he obtains his 
materials summarily cut off after he 
lays his plans. In the peacetime opera- 
tion of free markets, if materials were 
unavailable from one source, they 
could always be procured from an- 
other. Where government controls ex- 
ist, one source, the authority granting 
priorities, has power of life and death 
over any business. Therefore, until 
government controls over materials 
are withdrawn, industry’s reconver- 
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“If you've really got something to sell, 
I'm sure Mr. Jones will be only too glad 
to see you!" 








sion plans will be marked by hesitancy, 

This difficulty of the manufacturer 
in formulating his plans, when mate 
rials are controlled, is illustrated by 
current developments. Priorities were 
originally established to safeguard 
supplies of materials in which a short. 
age threatened. It would have been 
reasonable to expect that only those 
considerations which enforced the im- 
position of priorities in the first case 
would be considered in sanctioning the 
release. However, WPB, in sanctioning 
the production of 2,076,000 flatirons 
at the beginning of March, added stip. 
ulations extraneous to the availability 
of the raw materials. Companies want- 
ing to manufacture the flatirons must 
satisfy WPB on labor questions, and 
must also satisfy the board that they 


were producing flatirons in 1940. 
INDUSTRIAL DILEMMA? 


If, when the time for full reconver- 
sion comes, similar restrictive condi- 
tions, not having to do with availa- 
bility of materials, are imposed, man- 
ufacturers will be in a quandary. Those 
wishing to enter a new field of en- 
deavor will be especially at a disadvan- 
tage, while no manufacturer will be 
sure that some conditions other than 
availability of the materials will not 
have to be satisfied before he gets his 
share of materials. 

An indirect result of the government 
control of materials is that the fairly 
accurate statistics on quantities of ma- 
terials available are no longer procur- 
able. When the laws of supply and de- 
mand operated in the more unham- 
pered economy that existed before the 
war, accurate statistical data were es 
sential for determining of world prices. 

These statistics also formed the ba- 
sis for deciding many manufacturing 
procedures; for many materials are 
interchangeable, and statistics on their 
relative availability entered into de- 
cisions on production programs. For 
some time after the war ends, the 
Government will be the only source 
that can give the over-all picture of 
the availability of materials. This was 
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supplied by the statistical organiza- 
tions of commodity exchanges, trade 
gsociations, technical magazines, etc., 
in peacetime. The release of such data 
jn government possession, as soon as 
the question of defense permitted, 
therefore, would greatly assist in tak- 
ing the guesswork out of reconversion 
gs far as the materials problem is con- 
cerned. 
Related to this is the problem of 
what is to be done with those un- 
and semi-processed raw ma- 
terials to which the Government will 
have title when the war ends. The 
newly-formed Surplus War Property 
Administration, established with W. L. 
Clayton as its head, may soon give in- 
dustry the information it needs. 


WHAT ABOUT RUBBER? 


The initial victory of the Japanese 
in the Pacific cut us off from rubber, 
tin, etc., and threatened also to cut us 
of from other important products 
such as mica. These were materials of 
which there is an abundant supply, but 
the cutting off of which threatened the 
very foundations of victory. Without 
rubber the airplane, no less than the 
automobile, is immobilized in a war 
whose very essence is the use of the 
internal combustion engine. 

Similarly, tin is vital in this far- 
flung war, not necessarily to keep sheet 
metal in auto vehicles from corroding 
—most of the sheet metal is replaced 
by steel plates anyway—but also for 
coating the tin cans in which rations 
are packed, so that the GI won’t get 
ptomaine poison or worse. Mica is a 
vital insulating material in electrical 
instruments. Japan’s one-time bid to 
dominate the Indian Ocean threatened 
to cut off the supply from India. Had 
this occurred, not only would the man- 
wacture of your spectacular radar 
equipment be imperilled, but also that 
of the far less glamorized walky-talky 
which is the trusty inter-communica- 
tion instrument of the foot-weary in- 
fantry man. 

The materials that the Japanese ac- 
tually cut off or threatened to cut off 
were so critically necessary to win the 
present mechanical war that the coun- 
tty had to improvise and replace them. 
This American inventiveness did in 
quick order. A plastic will now do as 
good a job as tin in saving sheet metal 

corrosion. Another plastic does 


the work of mica, while the production 


of synthetic rubber in the future will 
provide the country with the artificial 
product in greater volume than that of 
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the raw rubber that used to come from 
the East. 

The substitutes enter into the mate- 
rials reconversion program because, 
while doing the work of those previ- 
ously secured in the East, which will 
again be immediately available as soon 


as war is over, there is a very consid- . 


erable spread in price. It is important 
for industry to know, as soon as pos- 
sible, whether the newly-created sub- 
stitutes are going to be protected 
against the competition of the cheaper 
products from the East, which they 
temporarily displaced. What the long- 
term government policy on this will be 
is one of the unpredictables in any 
reconversion program where materials 
are concerned. 

This war has made as great progress 
in the development of new materials 
as did World War I in the speeding 
up of manufacturing processes and 
labor-saving devices. Out of the last 
war came the conveyor system and 
mass production. Out of this war have 
come plastics and miracle alloys, 
whether of magnesium, aluminum or 
other substances, that have enabled 
machines to give performances thought 
impossible a few years back. 

The existence of some of the new 
materials produced in this war are still 
unknown to the average layman as, for 
defense reasons, they have not been 
released from the secret list. How 
many of these are suitable for post-war 
civilian manufacturing programs it is 
not at present possible to say. Yet in- 
dustry should be able to take cog- 
nizance of these new materials in its 
reconversion plans. 


PLANNING UNCERTAINTIES 


If it were possible, as far as defense 
considerations permitted, for a limited 
quantity of the new materials to be 
released for experimentation by com- 
panies projecting to use them in civ- 
ilian production, industry in general 
would be assisted in deciding on their 
usefulness. Even a lifting of the ban 
on institutional advertising on these 
and other products would be a big 
advantage. 

The way some of those on the secret 
list might enter into reconversion pro- 
grams may be illustrated from the case 
of one new material. Take nylon. When 
war began, this amazing plastic fiber 
was just coming into the market with 
a limited use, chiefly for women’s 
stockings. The war has proved its use- 
fulness for countless purposes from 
sturdy cargo chutes to delicate medi- 


cal sutures. In addition, experience in 
the Far East jungles proves that nylon 
is an excellent resistant of mildew and, 
because of its elasticity and quick dry- 
ing qualities, most suitable for making 
all kinds of sporting goods. 

The sail-cloth maker will probably 
use nylon to make yacht sails in the 
post-war world, as they are half the 
weight of cotton and therefore easier 
to handle, besides being weather re- 
sistant. But imagine the predicament 
of the post-war sports goods manufac- 
turer if nylon were on the secret list 
and his plans for reconversion em- 
braced only materials customarily in 
use before the war. 


BRITISH EXPERIMENTS 


Great Britain has been letting in- 
dustry experiment with new post-war 
products as far as circumstances per- 
mit. For example, over two months 
ago the textile industry held an ex- 
hibition of 500 new cloths specially de- 
signed for the post-war markets. Most 
of the exhibits incorporated new 
knowledges, whether of cloths or of 
dyeing techniques, developed from 
war experience. None of them is being 
commercially produced at present, but 
if the exhibits stand the test they will 
be put into immediate production 
just as soon as the order is given to 
reconvert. 

Similarly, in Britain, the Govern- 
ment has released materials from the 
aircraft building trades, not only to 
experiment with post-war super-cargo 
and passenger-carrying planes, but 
also for experimentation in making 
pre-fabricated houses. The experimen- 
tal houses have been developed 
through the co-operation of five major 
industries—aircraft, plywood, _ steel 
tubing, light alloys and iron and steel. 
The scheme will draw heavily on 
knowledge gained from aircraft con- 
struction and design, and will have 
heating and insulating devices, bor- 
rowed straight from fighter planes. 

The materials aspect of reconver- 
sion is confused because channels of 
distribution and information are not 
operating freely as they were before 
the war, and no one knows how soon 
it will be before normal conditions re- 
turn. Until that time, reconversion 
plans will, at best, be only tentative. 
The part the miracle new materials of 
the present war will play in civilian 
production can be judged only when 
they have been released in sufficient 
quantities for industry to be able to 
test their usefulness. 
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“Buy a Locomotive, Mister?” 


How do they sell locomotives—or are they 
bought, not sold? A bit of sales whimsy 


VEN the brashest of salesmen 

might shy at the idea of having 

to go out and sell locomotives— 
just as he would if he had to peddle 
elephants. But sold they are, and from 
the look of things, Uncle Sam will be 
the busiest engine salesman in _ the 
world after the war. 

If you’re used to selling the run-of- 
the-mill kind of merchandise, maybe 
you'd like a rough idea as to how 
these steam monsters and diesel de- 
mons are “peddled.” In normal times 
it’s something like this: Salesmen from 
the locomotive companies stay pretty 
close to railroad headquarters, keep- 
ing their ear to the ground and follow- 
ing the usual tactics practiced by most 
salesmen. Then comes a day when the 
superintendent of motive power of a 
road finds he’s in the market for a new 
locomotive. The management has dis- 
covered its operating ratio has jumped, 
and they feel the solution may lie in a 
locomotive more powerful—or faster 
—than the type they’ve been using. 


THE FIRST STEP 


At any rate, the superintendent of 
motive power has been on the mailing 
list of the locomotive builders and has 
probably filed away the photographs 
and specifications of recent models as 
they have been turned out. He selects 
those he feels might solve his road’s 
problem and arranges a meeting with 
the sales managers of the locomotive 
companies. But don’t get the idea he 
picks his engine from a pretty picture 
as your wife might order a dress seen 
in Vogue. Railroad motive power of- 
ficials are highly skilled engineers who 
can talk to locomotive manufacturers’ 
engineers in their own language. 

Preliminary designs are laid out at 
the meeting and the superintendent 
returns to his headquarters to write 
up the exact specifications. These 
specifications are then turned over to 
the railroad’s purchasing agent, whose 
job it becomes to secure bids and 
place the contract with the successful 
bidder. 


. It’s often said that locomotives are 
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bought, not sold—and with good rea- 
son. Of course, if you buy a diesel, 
you take it as is—just like buying an 
automobile. But a steam locomotive is 
a custom tailored job, the railroad 
specifying many, if not all, of the im- 
portant materials and items which 
have become standard on that par- 
ticular road. 

There are, of course, lots of excep- 
tions to this more or less usual pro- 
cedure. In selling a locomotive, just 
like selling any product, a “big-shot” 
in the locomotive company may pick 
up a phone and call one of the higher- 
ups of a railroad, warning that if the 
road is thinking of ordering any loco- 
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motives in the near future they had 
better not put it off as the locomotive 
productive schedule is crowded, or that 
prices will be going up, or other rea- 
sons why it would be to the road’s 
advantage to place an order then, not 
later. 

In wartime, selling locomotives in- 
cludes the usual headaches just like 
selling anything entails today. All or- 
ders have to go through Washington 
—and the final specifications received 
by the locomotive manufacturer may 
turn out to be quite different from 
those on the order when it first started 
out. , 

In selling a steam locomotive, speci- 
fications vary greatly, depending upon 
where the engine is to operate. A 


Santa Fe engine will differ in some 
points from one on the Great North. 
ern. Likewise, engines going to trans. 
Siberian areas differ from those that 
must operate through the hot deserts 
of Iran. The factors which determine 
what these specifications shall be might 
be the type of weather apt to be en. 
countered, the terrain through which 
the road winds, the tonnage of loads 
to be hauled, grades to be encountered, 
clearances on the road, or the equip. 
ment the road already has. For in- 
stance, the Santa Fe, going through 
long stretches of sandy terrain, has to 
have unusually large tenders (holding 
24 or 25 thousand gallons of water). 
Moreover, it must have conditioners 
to temper the water’s harsh qualities, 
That Uncle Sam is going to be a 
busy salesman of locomotives after the 
war goes without saying—but how or 
where he will sell lies largely in the 
hands of Washington. One thing is 
certain: Most sales to foreign countries 
will depend on foreign credits. Nor 
will we have a clear field. England and 
Russia turn out locomotives too. 


FOREIGN SALES OUTLOOK 


Probably one of our biggest cus- 
tomers for post-war locomotives will 
be China. Charles R. Gray, Jr., Briga- 
dier General of the United States 
Army, has made the interesting sug: 
gestion that we could do a good tum 
to both China and ourselves after the 
war by letting her have a lot of ol 
used but still useful rolling stock and 
engines. In this way, she can afford 
to buy much more materiel than she 
could otherwise. America, in tum, 
would get rid of used stocks which 
could be replaced by those that are 
new and up to date. 

But lots of places on the globe are 
going to be desperately in need of 
locomotives and railroad equipment 
whenever Mars calls it quits. Uncle 
Sam won’t need to stand on a street 
corner yelling “Buy a locomotive, mis- 
ter?” Rather, many foreign tongues 
will be clamoring, “Please sell us 4 
locomotive, Uncle Sam!” 




















HERE'S GOOD ADVICE FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES ... AND YOU 
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valuable —to yourself, your family, 
your country. 
Periodic physical checkups will 
help discover possible troubles 
while they are little and, often, 
easily remedied. 











vious: To discover and remedy or 
control defects while they are still 
little—to prevent forced landings. 
Now, here’s something to think 
about. You, as a human being, are far 
more complicated than the biggest 


A physician should make these ex- 
aminations. An annual medical ex- 
amination—particularly as you grow 
older and as doctors return from war 
service—is the sensible way to avert 
serious trouble . . . a possible “forced 








i airplane engine. And infinitely more _ landing.” 


a Get a Health Examination once a year! 
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What's Your Post-War Plan? 





Maybe that big idea is right under your nose—the 
idea that's going to “put you across” after the war 


| AYBE it’s just an idea you're 
IM veerkin on. Maybe it’s a com- 

plete program. At any rate, it’s 
your own post-war plan, and you'll 
deserve all the credit when you put it 
over. 

Actually, there’s no better insurance 
for your job, department or business 
than a sound post-war plan of your 
own. There’s no greater protection for 
those who work for you. Yet all such 
a plan needs is one good idea. 

George Harris has one of the sim- 
plest plans I know of. A busy, middle- 
aged executive, he’s studying Spanish 
three nights a week, learning to read, 
write and speak it. He intends to be 
ready to handle his company’s n 
South American business when peé 
comes. 


Attending the same 
with him are busy e3 
other companies. T} 
Russian, French, 
languages for muc} 
They see post-w 
themselves and 
trade relatior 





finese and other 
the same reason. 
opportunities for 
their companies in 
with these nations. 












ed onto his post-war idea—but 
al good one. When his company 










more he thought about it the more 
as convinced that paint could be 
to dress up and advertise the 
gpany’s peacetime products. He’s 






Maybe part of your post-war plan 
is right under your nose, in some- 
thing you are doing now. Perhaps a 
new method you're using to get maxi- 









By ALBERT FANCHER 


mum war production, or a new ability {But this executive is making a suc- 


or skill you’ve acquired outside of 
business. Jim Selby can tell you about 
that, for the war has made a new man 
of him. 

He was the kind of man you could 
pass every day and not notice. 
served, shy, he never got beyong 
minor executive position. Ng 
thought of promoting hip 


i from dealing with others 


YH authoritatively, yet persuasively. Now 


he’s planning to use his new-found 
ability by becoming a sales executive 
with his company. 

This war has opened many a busi- 
ness man’s eyes. Tom Carter, for in- 
stance, was a regional sales manager 
before Pearl Harbor. Soon his hard- 
ware-making company was selling ex- 
clusively to Uncle Sam; no more sales- 
men needed. Carter cajoled a job as 
assistant purchasing agent with the 
company. He went out trying to buy 
things, instead of sell them. Now he 
has the purchasing agent’s viewpoint, 
as well as the salesman’s. And since 
he knows the manufacturing end in- 
timately, he’s planning some real 
down-to-earth selling and servicing 
when peace comes. 


“LEARNING THE BUSINESS" 


Almost every executive is learning 
new things these days about his own 
business as well as the other fellow’s. 
The more foresighted ones are plan- 
ning to use what they are learning. 
Sometimes it isn’t easy. The 42-year- 
old department head in a medium- 
sized Mid-Western company plunged 
into plenty of grief when his president 
took a war job in Washington. It’s 
one thing to run a department; it’s 
quite another to manage a business, 
especially in these hectic times. 
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ot everyone has such an oppor- 
ty, of course. Yet most of us have 


nsibilities. We've had to push 
yes to get the job done quicker 
better. And in doing this we've 
| mazingly. If we’re wise, our 
plan will make use of this 
*d capacity for work and ideas. 
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’ Have you 


kets? On new production ethods? 
On greater efficiency in yo& depart 
ment or business? What has\the war 
taught you that you can use in peace? 
What are you planning, for yourself 
and your business, for the promising 
new world of tomorrow? The answers 
to these questions are yours for the 
seeking. And they'll repay you well. 
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Her boss calls her a 






Revolutionist! 


HIS girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 
and efficiency, for suggesting new ideas. 
















One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 


Here’s what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty- 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! 





Then the idea spread to other departments. Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced, payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 


If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 


accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution- _Prge ot band model Adeuasumeranis Seem 
ary. i i : ilustrated is Model 900 with lister for 
ry. The method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can _Mlvstrates Pee So ae 


handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders, f. 0. b. Cleveland. 
tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 


cations, and dozens of other paperwork 
jobs with mass production technique— 
Save time and money. Our Research and I & 5 Ly og  g d P 





Methods Department will gladly show TRADE-MARK REGUS PAT OFF 

fon how. Write the Addressograph- SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 

Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 

and all principal cities of the world. Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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House Organ Formula 





Here's a simple short-cut to issuing a 
good four-page, weekly publication 


EORGE NOVAK is a first-class de- 
G liveryman. All day long he trans- 
fers parcels from San Francisco 
to the United Parcel Service substation 
at San Mateo—and when his shift is 
done, George takes a tighter grip on 
his stubby pencil, turns his uniform 
cap backwards—and lo, he becomes an 
editor! 

George does a nice job of editing a 
four-page weekly house organ. The 
theme, content and layout are all that 
anyone could ask, and it certainly 
pleases the 250 United Parcel Service 
employees in the San Francisco Bay 
District. 

Other editorially-inexperienced peo- 
ple in UPS branches from Philadelphia 
to Seattle are likewise produting cred- 
itable, attractive house organs for 
groups as small as 100 employees. The 
“secret” lies in the formula developed 
by Bert Barnes, director of publica- 
tions for UPS at New York. 


FUNCTION OF “BIG IDEA" 


Barnes asserts that the function of 
an ideal company paper is clear. “It 
can best serve its readers—and its 
company—only when it inspires, in- 
forms and entertains in balanced ra- 
tion,” he says. 

When the company commenced to 
expand, it appeared desirable that each 
new branch have its individual house 
organ, rather than one enlarged edition 
of the publitgtion—The Big Idea—for 
all branches, 

“Let’s make no mistake about why 
employees read The Big Idea,” Barnes 
told company executives. “They don’t 
want to read snappy articles on cour- 
tesy, or the newest safety cartoons. 
They do want to see names and pic- 
tures of themselves and their friends 
in print. After that, they'll read other 
material. With a separate edition for 
each branch, local personalities may 
be prominent, yet articles important to 
management will not be overshadowed.” 

The Barnes formula for UPS em- 
ployee publications is a veritable “big 
idea” in itself. Physically, page size is 
8% by 11 inches. Smaller branches 


By BERT DALE 


publish a four-page folder, while larger 
branches use eight-page issues, on spe- 
cial occasions 12. Photo-offset repro- 
duction enables quick, economical du- 
plication of typewritten matter, script, 
photographs, drawings and clippings, 
without the expense of engravings or 
typesetting. Headlines are assembled 
from cardboard letters prepared for 
this purpose. 

Page one, according to formula, fea- 
tures general activities of the local or- 
ganization—dinners, group meetings, 
drives or contests, bowling or sports, 
affairs of the Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion and similar matters, plus a col- 
umn of inspirational comment signed 
by the branch manager. In an eight- 
page issue, this material generally also 
occupies pages two and three, with a 
page or more devoted to news of UPS 
men in the armed forces. 

The center spread of each magazine 
consists of two pages prepared by the 
New York office, appearing coinci- 
dentally in all issues. One of the pages 
is educational on a phase of company 
operation or policy—how to do a par- 
ticular job, how to conserve tires or 
materials, techniques of courtesy, and 
so on. 

The second of these pages is of the 
informational general magazine type 
—currently based on war operation 
stories prepared from official releases, 
and localized by reference to UPS men 
engaged in such operations. Depending 
on facilities that are available in the 
various cities, these pages are either 
printed in New York, or negatives for 
offset use are supplied. 

In any event, the local editor of the 
four-page paper has only two pages to 
prepare, and the task of the eight-page 
editor is likewise reduced. 

The last portion of each house or- 
gan is devoted to personality material 
—gossip, you might call it—supplied 
by reporters in the various depart- 
ments. The continuous objective is to 
get as many employee names into each 
issue as possible. 

The local editors’ task is adequate 
“news coverage” and attractive layout. 


While branch managers read over each 
issue before printing, no attempt is 
made to edit contributed copy, beyond 
spelling, punctuation and policy, for 
Barnes’ thought is that The Big Idea 
should give employees an opportunity 
for self-expression. Confidence is bol- 
stered and efficiency improved by ex- 
perience and suggestion, he says, rath- 
er than by blue pencil. 


TALENT BUILDER 


As a matter of fact, the writing, 
drawing and photography first pub- 
lished in The Big Idea have shown a 
dozen or more UPS employees the way 
to capitalize on their latent talents in 
other fields. Departmental reporters in 
each branch are encouraged with peri- 
odic dinners which are followed by dis- 
cussions for improvement of the pub- 
lication. 

Local editors quickly gain skill, for 
each receives weekly all of the house 
organs issued by other UPS branches, 
for comparison with his own. At ir- 
regular intervals, Barnes sends a long 
“news letter” to keep the editors in- 
spired and interested. This contains 
suggestions on suitable material. 

An important problem was mechani- 
cal production. This Barnes solved at 
the outset by personal investigation 
and selection of the best-equipped local 
printer—preferably one who could also 
do final typing of copy and makeup, to 
lessen the burden on the UPS staff. 

Schedules are fixed, uniform at all 
branches: Copy and makeup, Monday 
and Tuesday, finished issues to the 
post office on Thursday. The Big Idea 
is mailed to employees’ homes at third- 
class postage. Enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of the local post office usually en- 
ables delivery by Saturday morning, 
so that the employee and his family 
may read the publication over the 
week-end. Additional copies are avail- 
able in the various departments on 
Saturday morning, to overcome pos- 
sible mail delays. 

Weekly publication is felt desirable 
for its continuous impact value in 
building morale and company loyalty. 
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C HOW TIME brings a parade of good food—and Durkee’s Famous Dressing. This deli- 
cious condiment is as big a favorite with our fighting men as it is in American households. 





For over 80 years, Durkee’s Famous Dressing has been world-renowned for its distinctive 
zest and flavor. It is the result of expert Seanding of fourteen fine Durkee spices, aged six 
months in casks of mellow vinegar, and then combined with other pure, wholesome ingredi- 
ents. There is nothing quite so appetizing on hot and cold meats, lobster, sea foods, and in 
salads and sandwich fillings. The Durkee line also includes a wide variety of fine foods, sup- 
plied in large volume to government commissaries, the public, and the nation’s food industry. 


But Durkee’s is only one of the numerous Glidden divisions playing important roles in the 
war. A few of the many essential products made in other Glidden plants include powdered 
metals for tank bearings and gears, high-protein soy bean derivatives for overseas oodstuffs, 
special chemicals for synthetic rubber and smoke screens, non-reflecting paints for camou- 

age, and rosins, tars and fire-fighting foam for the Navy. The Glidden name is particularly 
famous on paints, lacquers, varnishes and enamels for industrial and domestic use. 











Durkee’s Margarine is a delicious, 


wholesome spread, high in vite- When the war has ended, many new Glidden products and processes will be available to 
min content . . Durkee’s Shortening, industry, for the development of 

Durkee’s Cocoanut, Durkee’s Wor- better methods and merchandise for 

ee Durkee’s Spices a peacetime world. i ' 

are some of the other Durkee prod- . 

vets supplied in large teueatelee The Glidden Company 

for home and commercial use. . . National Headquarters, Cleveland, O. ne nywhenre on ow 








@ PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY Paint Division: SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin, Spray-Day-Lite, .Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar Varnish 

and a complete line of home and industrial paints, enamels and lacquers . . . Sey Bean Division: Alpha and Gamma Proteins; Lecithin; Soya Meal and Flour; Soya 

Flakes; Soy Bean Oils; Poultry, Dairy and Livestock Feeds . . . Durkee’s Famous Foods Division: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee’s Shortening, 

Durkee’s Cocoanut, Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce ... Chemical and Pigment Division: Titanium Dioxide, Lithopone, Cadmium Colors, Litharge, Red Lead, 

Euston White Lead . . . Metals Refining Division: Powdered Iron, Powdered Copper, Cuprous Oxide, Powdered Lead, Battery Grid Metal, Wilkes Type Metal... 
Nelie-Resin Division: Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Turpentine, Tars, Rosins, Solvents and other Naval Stores. 
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for the M. & St. L. 


J UST IN TIME to help save time in history’s greatest transportation job—fast 
movement of America’s war freight—the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway is 
completing a $15,000,000 rehabilitation of tracks and equipment. 

Strategically situated in the Midland Northwest farm belt, M. & St. L. lines 
are hauling a big share of the food produced for victory in this fertile land of 
grain fields and of pastures and feed lots for dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs and 
poultry. 

Vital also is the M. & St. L. contribution to the rapid flow of raw materials 
and of weapons for fighting men, to and from the nation’s war factories. Be- 
cause of the key position of the M. & St. L. and the constant improvement of 
its properties in the past nine years, war freight is moving faster in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois and South Dakota. Its Peoria Gateway saves precious time on 
rush shipments, routed to avoid congested terminals. 

Latest on the long list of improvements inaugurated by the management of 
the reorganized Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway was purchase of new Diesel 
road locomotives, one of which is already in service, and of 500 modern 50-ton 
box cars, of steel double-sheathed construction. Delivery of these, starting in 
September, will increase the M. & St. L. good order equipment to more than 
5,000 units. 

Since 1935, the M. & St. L. has rebuilt 82 locomotives, increasing average 
tractive effort 35 per cent; placed in service 14 Diesel switchers and 2,900 new 
and rebuilt freight cars; and spent millions of dollars for new and heavier rail, 
crushed-rock ballast, ties, modern signal equipment and other improvements 
on its 1,400 miles of main track, to permit faster schedules. 

All this means finer, faster service for farmers, manufacturers, merchants 
and other shippers of freight. It also means that the new Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway is shouldering an ever-greater part of the mighty task in which 
America’s railroads are all United for Victory. 














Far sighted manufacturers are 
selecting their post war 
Pacific Coast factory sites now 


Factory 


Sites to Serve... 


@ 12 MILLION PEOPLE 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


@ 800 MILLION PEOPLE 
IN THE PACIFIC BASIN AREA 

























When you establish a plantin Santa 
Clara County, you're talking big 
business. The 12 million popula- 
tion in the three Pacific Coast States 
is growing by leaps and bounds... 
and more than 800 million poten- 
tial customers live in the Pacific 
Basin area. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 


You can serve this vast market more 
efficiently from Santa Clara County. 
It is the population center of the 
Pacific Coast...with ready access to 
the docks of San Francisco Bay... 
for trans-Pacific shipments. 


LOCATION—PLUS 


Santa Clara County offers a wealth 
of raw materials... electric power, 
natural gas, water...an efficient and 
' €o-operative labor supply...low 
taxes...But why not get all the facts? 


WRITE TODAY! 


“Post War Pacific Coast” 
presents 
the factual story of Santa 
Clara County. 
Write for it today. 










oer. B 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goma 


The population 
center of the 
Pacific Coast 
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New Ideas 


DEPARTMENT STORE “BARNYARD” 


Macy’s, the New York department 
store, has at last gone “whole hog” 
into the livestock business. A year ago 
the store introduced a _ fifth-floor 
“barnyard” with chickens; now pigs, 
goats, sheep and a line of Mediter- 
ranean donkeys, described as “small 
and docile,” have been added. Such 
related items as milk cans, de-horners 
and bull rings will also be sold. 


FELT ORNAMENTS 


Brightly colored “wool felt” ear- 
rings and brooches are the latest 
fashion note for milady. They’re made 
by stiffening the felt chemically, then 
trimming it with blue, green and iri- 
descent sequins. The ornaments are 
the creation of jewelry designer Izabel 


M. Coles. 


WAR-STYLE NAPKIN 


Wartime cotton scarcities are lead- 
ing many restaurants to replace the 
old-style square napkin with a stream- 
lined rectangular model called the 
“lapkin.” Says the Linen Supply Asso- 
ciation of America: “Lapkins” not 
only save fabric but are also “more 
practical and easier to handle.” 


CALLING ALL CABS! 


Like police patrol cars, tomorrow’s 
cruising taxis may locate prospective 
passengers by answering a radio voice 
that broadcasts: “Calling all cabs— 
calling all cabs.” In fact, some com- 
panies already have such a system in 
the planning stage. 


PEANUT FIBER 


Thanks to the achievement of British 
chemists, the humble but versatile pea- 
nut is now being used as the basis for 
a new fiber. Made from peanut protein, 
it’s said to possess many of the quali- 
ties of rayon. 


JOBS FOR VETERANS 


The Cleveland Press is scooping 
competitors by acting as a sort of “em- 
ployment agency” for discharged war 
veterans. Working with the United 
States Employment Service, the paper 
features the pictures and life stories 
of two ex-soldiers or sailors every day, 
along with a complete list of the boys’ 


business, educational and _ personal 
qualifications. The idea is making a 
big hit with employers and veterans 
alike. 


BULLBOARDS? 
The Sydney Ross Co., Newark, N. J,, 


is introducing a new twist in outd 
advertising techniques by using “walk. 
ing billboards.” Copy is painted on 
the sides of bulls to be used in bull 
fights in Columbia, South America, 
Appropriately enough, perhaps, the 
bully advertisements feature an as- 
pirin product. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR STEEL 


Credit Thomas L. Fritzlen, a Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. metallurgist, with the 
development of a new aluminum alloy 
that’s said to be so tough it can ac- 
tually be used to replace steel for 
plane armor plate. Stronger than other 
types, the new alloy is so light it will 
not only save thousands of pounds in 
plane weights, but will also permit 
them to carry more bombs or guns. 
Added feature: Its value for post-war 
products is enhanced by the fact that 
processes have been perfected for col- 
oring the alloy in virtually any desired 


shade. 


MALLEABLE CAST IRON 


Malleable cast iron, long the goal of 
metallurgists, has at last been devel- 
oped and patented by Nicholas A. 
Ziegler of Chicago and Homer W. 
Northrup of Chattanooga. It’s claimed 
to have two big advantages over steel: 
(1) It’s much cheaper; and (2) it’s 


far less troublesome in machining. 


APPLE SYRUP 


A new type of table syrup, for use 
on pancakes, waffles, etc., is now being 
made from apples, says the American 
Chemical Society. Extremely sweet and 
palatable, apple syrup is not yet in 
commercial production. 


RURAL “ROBOTS” 


Post-war farm machinery manufac- 
turers are expected to crop up with 
a batch of new machines that may 
revolutionize modern agricultural 
techniques. Two prospects: (1) A one- 
man potato harvester that will not only 
dig and clean the spuds, but will even 
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SUBWAY tothe 
STRATOSPHERE 


Problems arise when our planes go "way up and 
temperatures go "way down. Fliers are condi- 
tioned and many of their problems are solved 
on the ground by these “trial flights” in cold 
weather chambers. 

Some difficultics appear only in actual flight 
and combat. For instance when our bombers 
were seven miles up and the temperature down 
to 85 or 90° below — bomb-bay doors refused to 
open, controls failed, canzeras didn’t click. 

Going to work on this, The Texas Company 
developed a brand new lubricant —“LOW-TEMP” 
grease —that won't “freeze” even in the extreme 
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and paralyzing cold of the sub-stratosphere. 

That is just one example of Texaco lubricants 
solving a problem. Every day in industry they 
are insuring precision control in critical machine 
operations. And — every day, any day, industry 
is provided with a quick, convenient source of 
supply for Texaco quality cutting oils, coolants 
and lubricants — through more than 2300 whole- 
sale supply points. 

Furthermore—wherever industry is located— 
skilled Texaco engineers are available to see that 
Texaco petroleum products perform — efficiently 
and economically. 


48 States 





Official U. S. Army Air Forces Photograph 
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TODAY AND TOMORROW 





[> 
*This is one of a series of 
advertisements featuring 
the six States served by 
the Seaboard Railway. 


North Carolina has an outstanding record among the 
states of our Nation for industrial development, commer- 
cial progress and civic advancement. 

Nature blessed this state with such basic assets as mild 
climate, fertile soils and raw materials in abundance and 
variety. Today, these resources are contributing mightily to 
the winning of the war. 


But North Carolina is not resting on its laurels. State 
agencies, railroads, industry and agriculture are cooper- 
ating in long-range plans to assure better times in the years 


ahead. 


The Seaboard, a key railroad serving North Carolina, 
is proud of the constructive part it has played in the eco- 
nomic progress of the State. Through its Industrial and 
Agricultural Development Departments, as well as through 
other agencies of the Railway, the Seaboard will continue 
to plan and work with North Carolina for the brighter 
world of tomorrow. Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10,Virginia. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 





Buy more WAR BONDS! 








put them in bags and line them up in 
neat rows; (2) a machine that might 
pluck and shuck corn and shell the 
kernels in a single operation. 


POST-WAR FUEL? 


Add methane (commonly known as 
marsh gas) to the growing list of po. 
tential gasoline substitutes. A by. 
product of refining oil, coal processing 
and sewage disposal, methane can be 
easily made from natural gas. Poten- 
tial yearly supplies are double the 
amount of gasoline used in the entire 
country during 1941. 


PLASTICS AGAIN 


Plastics continue to make news in 
all fields. Two recent wartime innova- 
tions: Ice bags and hot water bottles, 
Made from flexible plastics, they’re re- 
sistant to the action of soap and water 
as well as oils and greases. 


Midget Furnace 


A tiny, 2l-pound “furnace,” capa- 
ble of furnishing enough heat for a 
20-room house, has been developed by 
the Stewart-Warner Corp. for post-war 
marketing. The size of an office waste 
basket, this “vest-pocket” heating unit 
is light enough to be hung from the 
rafters of an ordinary house, thus be- 
ing in an out-of-the-way position in 
the attic. 

At the present time, the tiny fur- 
nace is used as an anti-icer for large 
aircraft, to speed the drying of laun- 
dry, to heat military hospital tents and 
shelters, to dry parachutes and, in 
some cases, to dry film. “It has ever 
been used for digging tunnels where 
the temperature was so cold as to 
cause the ground to freeze faster than 
the workmen could dig,” says Lynn 
A. Williams, Jr., in charge of the com- 
pany’s heater division. 

Little imagination is needed to fore- 
see its use as a milk drier, food drier, 
etc. The furnace can be used just 
about any place where a lot of heat 
is required in a small space. 

The practicality of this house-heat- 
ing unit will depend on whether there 
is sufficient volume production to keep 
costs down. As to fuel, the heater isn’t 
too particular. It can burn gas, oil, 
kerosene and can be run by electric 
motors; it can also be adapted to the 
use of coal. Household heating will not 
be the only field for this “vest-pocket” 
unit. It’s expected to find many uses 
in industry and agriculture. 
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AT START Ist MONTH 2nd MONTH 3rd MONTH 
A.F.R.* A.F.R.* A.F.E A.F.R.* 


79 58 38 





90 DAYS 


SAFETY ENGINEERING VS. THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
American Auto Safety Service Gets Results Quickly 








Here’s an example of actual results obtained by “Your Partner in Safety,” the 


In the engineering service of American Auto. The chart above shows a reduction in the 
American Auto Accident Frequency Rate (injuries per million man hours of exposure) from 
Manner 79 to 20 in 3 months against a national average of 43 for this type of risk! 

To the buyers of insurance, The story behind this accomplishment is important to American Auto Repre- 
ath rin gradi mange ~ sentatives and their Policyholders. It is the result of a careful risk analysis and 
accredited Agent or Broker scientific recommendations for corrective action. In the brief span of 90 days, 
are considerations of para- plant productivity increased, lost man hours and money were saved. 
mount importance. 
The accredited Agent or The prevention of costly industrial accidents is the important function of safety 
Broker counts it his first engineering. Performed “In the American Auto Manner,” it is more than mere 
responsibility to determine inspection. It is a scientific, continuing service of accident hazard analysis based 
eepenser ag yo vill on the extensive experience of experts. It is “hand tooled” to each individual 
faithfolly discharge its pol- insured risk and available only to clients of American Auto Agents and Brokers. 
icy obligations promptly, 
wo "Your Partner in Safety”’ 
American Auto is repre- 
sented by accredited Agents 
and Brokers throughout the 
United States and Canada 
because it has the stability 


of position, the character of 
personnel, and a record of 
performance which com- 
mend its protective services 
to insurance men and insur- 
ance buyers everywhere. 
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Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Labor for Lower Tariffs. In its plan 
for post-war peace, social and eco- 
nomic justice, which took 18 months 
to prepare, the American Federation 
of Labor reverses the usual labor atti- 
tude towards tariffs. It wants them 
lowered. Section V of its “Guiding In- 
ternational Principles” declares: “It 
will also be necessary to lessen the bar- 
riers between nations, so that there 
may be a larger interchange of goods 
and services for all.” In the past, 


labor regarded reduction of tariffs as 
a blow at the working man’s standard 
of living. Among other objectives of 
the A. F. of L. are: (1) The preserva- 
tion of free enterprise; (2) the trans- 
formation of the wartime alliance of 
United Nations into a peacetime or- 
ganization to prevent wars; (3) the 
establishment of permanent interna- 
tional organizations to deal with prob- 
lems of health, prevention of epidem- 
ics, prevention of traffic in drugs, etc 


One Pot, One Pan? The post-war 











Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 





Madison Ave. at 60th St, 




















Total Liabilities . . 


Due from Banksand Bankers . ..... -; - $ 519,379,622.74 
U. S. Government Obligations . .... +. > 1,965,799,931.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . eS a 675,241,256.40 
Public Securities . 7 °* e $ 68,622,167.98 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securitiesand Obligations . 15,229,273.86 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 2,556,960.32 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable .. . bs 7,880,235.63 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 1,682,339.44 

103,770,977.23 
Bank Buildings . .. 1.2. © es ees ee eee 10,119,584.19 
et ee 868,297.94 
Total Resources. . . +. + + ; . $3,275,179,670.31 
LIABILITIES 
Capital  & 6.4 2.6.8 46 « $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund. . ...+ «> « 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . + +  %34,264,976.86 
Total Capital Funds . . $ 294,264,976.86 
Deposits * * os 2 2 . . . . $2,9 1 4,3 54,698. 56 
Treasurer’s Checks Ou 25,824,627.82 
pO eee 2,940,179,326.38 
Federal Funds Purchased . . . ......5 >: ,000. 
Acceptances ....+.. + + §$ 5,859,345.22 
Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment .. . 3,302,384.90 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 

ances and Foreign Bills .. . 92,379.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed .. . 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1944 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 

Branches and Net Difference in 

Balances between Various Of- 

fices Due to Different Statement 

Dates of Foreign Branches . . 1,075,812.78 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex. 

penses, Taxes,etc. . . + « + 15,857,664.97 

22,435,367.07 





pied Ae, bow. © $3,275,179,670.31 








Securities carried at $757,566,916.11 in the above Statement are 
fiduciary powers, to secure public ye as required by law, 
This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the 


March 26, 1944, French Branches as of October 31, 1942, 
of October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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housewife 1s going to be restricted jn 
her choice of kitchenware. Manufac. 
turers of enamel cooking utensils de. 
clare they have no intention of re. 
turning to pre-war variety of sizes, 
Instead of having about 300 to choose 
from, the housewife will have nearer 
the present limited number of 25, 
Manufacturers declare it is more eco. 
nomical to make continuous runs of 
fewer sizes. 


Lasting Government Control. Wij. 
liam L. Batt, of WPB, asserts that to 
maintain present national income 
($140,000,000,000, as compared with 
$90,000,000,000 in 1939), it will be 
necessary to retain some government 
controls “against which advocates of 
free enterprise inveigh.” Says Batt: “I 
don’t like government regulations any 
more than anyone else who is subject 
to them, but mature thinking indicates 
clearly that we must have them if we 
are going to make the transition from 
war to peace without serious disloca- 
tions.” He claims further that business 
must be responsible for restraining in- 
stallment credit in the post-war period, 
for improving industrial relationships 
and keeping unit profits down. 


ON .THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Blue Sky Planning? The Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the dormant 
League of Nations is proposing a Bev- 
eridge Plan for the universe, according 
to the outlines of its program for its 
26th session in Philadelphia. In its 
published scheme for the world it 
“looks towards the extension . . . of: 
social insurance to the whole working 
population and its dependents.” In- 
cluded among the recommendations 
are: Unemployment insurance without 
any time limit, maternity benefits and 
widows’ pensions. 


Investing in China. Chungking has 
announced its plans to encourage for- 
eign capital. Chinese industry will be 
organized in three sectors: (1) In 
completely state-owned — industries 
(mainly heavy industries and arma- 
ments), foreign capital would be per- 
mitted to make loans; (2) in indus 
tries jointly owned by the State and 
private Chinese capital, foreigners 
could invest only after receiving 
special permission; (3) in the free 
sector (industries unconnected with 
national defense), Chinese companies 
could negotiate directly with foreign 
capitalists, with the financing subject 
to government approval. 
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SHORT- 
HANDED 


can help take up the slack 


@ Whether you're short-handed in the plant or in 
the office, the Remington Rand Alphabetical Tabu- 
lator can help nullify your manpower losses in ether 
place. Its speed of operation puts vital reports on 
your desk hours, even days, earlier. . . gives you fresh 
facts, so that you can make “snap” decisions which 
are also sound decisions. It conserves man-hours... 
in the plant, because it uncovers production bottle- 
necks...in the office, because it helps compensate 
for the hands and brains which have gone to war. 


The Alphabetical Tabulator provides the greatest 
capacity ever delivered by any punched-card ac- 
counting machine: the exclusive ability to produce a 
report one hundred columns wide, with complete 
descriptions of every item, at the rate of one hundred 
lines a minute—and the exclusive ability to print 
every total, whether credit or debit, directly and auto- 
matically at the foot of every column. 


These exclusive features are on the job today for hun- 
dreds of war plants and essential civilian businesses, 








1944 


This office ‘“machine-tool”’ 


TABULATORS 





coast to coast... producing fast, automatic, readable 
reports of Labor Distribution, Job Costs, Inventory, 
Payroll, Material Control, General Ledgers, Trial 


Balances, and a score of others. 


Actually, no words are powerful enough to tell you 
all you should know about this greatest of all Tabu- 
lators. Only the machine itself can speak with final 
authority. We urge you to see it in action at the 
earliest possible moment. Any Remington Rand 
office will gladly arrange a demonstration. Call the 
one near you, today. 















SPECIAL SERVICES to give you maximum value 
from your Remington Rand Tabulating Machines: a 
salaried staff of Systems Service Operators, to make the 
installation smoothly and to explore added ways you 
can use the machines profitably ... Maintenance Ser- 
vice, available 24 hours a day. .. Commercial Research 
Service, the cumulative experience of hundreds of users, 
on record and instantly available. 
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Test Tube Coal 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


T takes nature millions of years to 
make coal, but Dr. Ernst Berle can 
do it in less than two hours. In his 
laboratory at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology he has made honest-to- 
goodness bituminous coal from such 
tnimpressive products as leaves, sea- 


weed, corn, wood, shucks and molass- 
es. Not only that; he has taken these 
same articles and test-tubed them into 
crude oil, asphalt, gasoline and other 
products. 

Berle’s discovery has knocked 
cock-eyed the old theory that nature 
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manufactures coal from lignin, the 
woody skeleton of trees, or that oil 
was formed by dead fish millions of 
years ago. He claims that the work of 
his laboratory proves that bituminous 
coals are produced in nature from 
plant carbohydrates and that asphalts 
are the parent material of crude oil. 

Berle’s method of getting coal or 
oil from carbohydrates is a simple 
process of heating the material under 
pressure with limestone and other 
chemicals. The heat and pressure take 
the place of the “time” element in 
nature. The process cannot yet com- 
pete with the present price of natural 
coal and oil, but Berle says the cost 
of his oil is less than that of the world- 
famous processes now used in Europe 
to convert coal into oil and gasoline. 

Although there still seems to be an 
abundance of coal, the manufacturing 
process may some day be cheapened 
to where it can economically be used, 
especially in regions where natural 
coal is scarce or non-existent. On ac- 
count of its heavy, bulky nature, one 
of the biggest costs in delivered coal 
is transportation. The beauty about 
Berle’s method is that it can be man- 
ufactured from native products right 
on the spot. The same method for oil 
could eliminate the use of tankers, ex- 
pensive pipe lines and other methods 
of transport. 


MARKET FOR FARM WASTE 


If the cost can be cheapened sufh- 
ciently, it could mean a whale of a 
market for farm wastes that at present 
do not have even a nuisance value. 
Anything in the vegetable kingdom is 
grist for Berle’s coal mill. Into the 
baking oven he throws common weeds, 
forest leaves, corn, shucks, forest 
scrubs, cornstalks and even kitchen 
garbage. Later he can open the door 
and pull out ready-to-burn coal. By 
adding small amounts of alkali to the 
bituminous coal, he can change it into 
coking coal. By further altering the 
material he can produce bitumen, as- 
phalt, crude oil, gasoline or kerosene. 

Another advantage of his process 
is that it can draw on an ever-renew- 
able source of raw materials. Berle 
says the world’s crops for three years 
would give us the equivalent of all the 
oil reserves now in existence under 
the earth. While the world may not 
make any immediate use of his dis- 
covery, trade observers believe it is 
almost certain that his or some other 
synthetic method will be badly needed 


in the next ten years or so. 
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ASHINGTON nerves are edgy, 
W disposition irritable. Plans are 

shrouded with question marks, 
all major decisions delayed. Everyone 
is waiting for the invasion. On the 
degree of its success or failure almost 
every element in the Washington out- 
look is predicated. 

Most forecasts reflect high confi- 
dence in the favorable outcome of D 
Day. They are based on the very rea- 
sonable assumption that the most 
gigantic military undertaking in his- 
tory has been so well prepared it can- 
not fail. Rested on this premise, a 
clearer outline of what lies ahead is 
discernible. 

War production in the over-all na- 
tional economy is at its peak. Cut- 
backs in some phases have not yet 
overcome increased schedules in others 
but after mid-year, in the continually 
shifting pattern of war needs, there 
will be a net decline in total output. 
Reconversion will lag perhaps three 
months behind. 


LESS FOR CIVILIANS 


Civilian goods and services will 
shrink it a bit further. First task in re- 
conversion entails equipping industry 
to resume production of consumer 
necessities. Little more than programs 
and promises for increased civilian 
supplies in 1945 can be hoped for this 
year. 

The people still have several bad 
spots to cross on the road through 
1944, Railroads will not be able to 
handle the customary seasonal increase 
in Summer passenger travel; if the 
“home vacation” campaign doesn’t 
work a system of transportation priori- 
ties will be instituted. Midsummer also 
will be the tight spot in the automobile 
tire picture. 

Cotton textiles—from dresses to 
overalls—are caught in a shortage 
squeeze which will remain acute until 
Autumn at the earliest. Food outlook 
is fair, but much depends on good 
weather this Spring and Summer. Two 
pairs of rationed shoes per person are 
the maximum in sight this year. Un- 
drafted men 26-to-38 will remain in 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


the middle of the selective service 
muddle. Accent on youth will put all 
save a very few technicians under 26 
into uniform by June 1. Those over 26 
can take their chances: If invasion 
clicks well with few casualties, armed 
services will seek few replacements and 
start shrinking slightly in total size. 
Confusion over draft policies does not 
disturb Army-Navy command because 
result is to prod more and more draft- 
age men into war industry. 


LABOR UNREST 


Labor is increasingly restive. There 
are more strikes—there will be even 
more. It now appears WLB will be able 
to “hold the line” on pay scales until 
its breach, by White House formulae, 
can produce political capital when it 
will be most timely. 

Price control will be extended with 
fewer amendments than its critics an- 
ticipated earlier this year. Much credit 
is given Chester Bowles for success- 
fully applying his advertising-agency 
techniques to sell OPA to Congress. 
Biggest battle will be over “profit con- 
trol” basis for price-fixing and over 
price manipulation to force increased 
output of cheaper consumer goods. 
Work-clothing manufacturers appear 
caught in a political squeeze. 

Pure politics now vies with military 
developments but will be overshadowed 
when invasion comes. As matters now 
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stand, the nominating conventions will 
be something of an anti-climax, so cer. 
tain it is that the main bout in Novem. 
ber will be Roosevelt vs. Dewey. F. D. 
R.’s recuperative powers are too strong 
to back out of a fourth term try, and 
Dewey is without serious contenders 
for first position in the field of GOP 
governors from which the nominee will 
come. 

Election campaigns in the midst of 
the most critical phase of the war will 
have two unfortunate results. First, it 
is absolutely impossible to commit 
U. S. to a definite position in the 
field of post-war international relations 
until the returns are in, contributing to 
a somewhat weaseling type of diplom- 
acy. Second, on this occasion there is 
a good chance that the Republicans 
will control the House of Representa- 
tives and the Democrats the White 
House, threatening a division in lead- 
ership at the time when the full force 
of unity will be of transcendent im- 
portance. 


POST-WAR POLICIES 


The coming election, however, is 
drawing both parties a little closer to- 
gether in their approach to the posi- 
tion U. S. will assume after the war. 
They are agreed on participation in 
an international organization to pre- 
serve peace. They are generally op- 
posed to surrendering sovereignty to 
an international police force. There are 
stronger forces of nationalism in the 
Republican party and of international- 
ism among the Democrats. 

When U. S. and Russia emerge as 
the two foremost conquerors, Britain 
will try to occupy her traditional “in 
the middle” role as a balance wheel of 
power. China looms as the far distant 
and now small black spot on the hori- 
zon of Russo-American relations in the 
opinion of some international observ- 
ers. U. S. holds a strong edge in hav- 
ing China implement our post-war 
economic power, but that nation re- 
mains adjacent to the Soviet sphere of 
influence and will be under severest 
economic and _ political pressures 
through the era of reconstruction. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT REPORTS 


: oo ven by manpower and resources 
are completely mobilized for the war ef- 
fort. The Northwest Power Pool, of which 
the Company is a member, is functioning ef- 
fectively in meeting war-time demands. There 
has been no rationing of power—no waiting 
in line to buy electricity. 





The year 1943 was a great milestone in the 
history of the Company's progress. Record 
breaking peak demands and ever larger quan- 
tities of electric energy supplied to customers 
indicate the extent of the Company's con- 
tribution to the war effort. 
Taxes Nearly 
CS $4,000,000 
Total taxes for 1943, in- 
cluding those charged to 
Org other accounts, amounted 
to $3,834,330 and, ex- 
cept for a non-recurring income tax credit of 
$1,092,000 which resulted from refinancing, 
would have amounted to $4,926,330 or about 
20c per dollar of operating revenues. Taxes 
other than Federal income taxes increased 
$170,866 or 6.2% over 1942. 
Debt Retirement 
and Construction 
During 1943 the Company retired 
$1,122,709 of debt, including $1,000,000 
ae on its notes to banks issued as a part 
of the refinancing program, and expended 
$3,185,805 for necessary construction work. 
On March 1, 1944 the Company paid an 
additional $1,000,000 on its bank loan which 
is now reduced to $4,500,000. 
Refinancing Saves $873,000 
Per Year —1972 Maturity 
The refunding of all of the Company's 
outstanding bonds in April, 1943 effected the 
substantial saving of $873,000 annually in 
interest and amortization charges and ex- 
tended the funded debt maturity to 1972. 








NEW ALL-TIME PEAKS 
Increase % 
1943 Over 1942 Incr. THE SCORE BOARD 

Operating Revenues $24,705,051 $2,915,005 13.4 

Net Earnings $5,398,202 $2,072,953 62.3 

Electric Customers 234,639 : 7,602 3.3 

Delivered—KWH 1,438,383,561 139,695,482 10.8 
Annual use per residential 

and Rural customer—KWH 2,268 5 8613.3 

Peak Demand—KW 345,300 45,505 15.2 

Bus Passengers 6,467,355 1,623,588 33.5 


Recapitalization Plan 
Effective September 13, 1943 


On September 13, 1943, the Recapitaliza- 
tion Plan became effective, and the ownership 
and voting control of the Company passed 
from the holding company—Engineers Pub- 
lic Service Company—to a group of approxi- 
mately 15,000 stockholders, the majority of 
whom live in the State of Washington. Under 
the Plan 96.97% of the new Common Stock 
went to the $6 Preferred stockholders, with 
91.3% of the voting power of the Company. 


Earnings and Dividends 


The balance of earnings for the year 1943 
available for Common dividends and surplus 
was $2.21 per share of the new Common Stock. 
After approval by the State regulatory author- 
ity, dividends of 60 and 30 cents per share 
were paid on this new Stock on November 
1, 1943 and February 15, 1944, respectively. 


The new Board of Directors has expressed 
the opinion that the declaration of dividends 
on the Company's new Common Stock should 
be considered quarterly. Under the laws of 
the State of Washington, before a dividend 
may be paid on the Common Stock, the 
declaration and payment thereof must be ap- 
proved by the Department of Public Service 
of the State of Washington on the basis of the 
current financial position of the Company. 


Preliminary estimates, on the assumption 
that basic factors governing the Company's 
operations would not change substantially 
from what they were at the first of the year, 
indicated that the balance for Common divi- 
dends and surplus for the year 1944 would 
be in the neighborhood of $2.00 per share of 
Common Stock. It is estimated that the net 
effect of the reduction in electric rates, as of 
April 1, 1944, will be to reduce the estimated 
1944 earnings available for Common divi- 
dends and surplus by about 12 cents per share. 




















Report to Stockholders, 1943, in booklet form, including Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Statements of Income and Surplus, will be sent upon request, by addressing the Company's 


MAIN OFFICE: 860 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT CO. 











FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 
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THE TERRITORY 
Today and Tomorrow 


Certain areas in the State of Wash- 
ington are beehives of activity due 
to the war. These areas contain nu- 
merous military and naval establish- 
ments and industrial plants which 
make, process, or build airplanes, 
ships, ammunition, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, chemicals and other materi- 
als and equipment for war pur ’ 

Within the territory served By the 
Company, the cities of Seattle and 
Bremerton, together with adjacent 
areas, have shown large increases in 
population since Pearl Harbor. Gov- 
ernment, labor and business are ac- 
tively engaged in post-war planning 
for the purpose of retaining as large 
a percentage as possible of the in- 
creased population. 

An important factor in the post- 
war future of the areas served by 
the Company is the wide diversifica- 
tion of industry and agriculture as 
well as the development of new uses 
of wood products and farm chem- 
urgy. The war has given a strong 
impetus to further industrial devel- 
opment in the State. The chemical 
and kight metal plants established 
in the area during the war period 
should have a real place in the after- 
the-war picture because of the ex- 
pected demands for such materials 
coupled with low production costs. 
A substantial portion of the gain 
which the Northwest has made in- 
dustrially should be retained after 
the war because of the advantage of 
cheap power, and the fact that plant 
facilities are already available. 

Broad markets are indicated, also, 
for the State's large agricultural 
production. Because of its advan- 
tageous geographical position, the 
prospects in this area as to foreign 
trade—especially with China and 
Russia—are encouraging. 

The area served by Puget Power 
is highly electrified and rates are 
low. The fact that the Company de- 
rives 75% of its gross electric rev- 
enue from residential and commer- 
cial business gives it a stability 
which is evidence that present in- 
dustrial revenue is not swollen with 
war business. 

The Company is now giving 


thought as to how it can most effec-: 


tively function in the interests of a 
broad, extensive post-war program, 
having as its objective the greatest 
utilization of the region's manpower 
and resources. It plans to be help- 
ful in securing new industries and 
in finding markets for new products 
which the area can produce at low 
cost. It is studying ways and means 
to bring to its customers maximum 
benefits from the use of its service— 
to make the “complete electric” 
home: a reality for all, and to have 
its service area 100% electrified. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
HAS EVERYTHING 
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America's best garter is Paris, and Amer- 
ica says so in Paris sales. The famous 
“Paris Kneeling Figure’ trade mark is 
your dependable guide to comfort, value 
and service. 

Trade marks are a double protection. 
They enable you to reject as well as to 
select. When you soy “| want Paris—and 
not a substitute’—you exercise your 
right to choose what you use. Protect 
this privilege. Trust the trade marks which 
have stood the test of time. 

Paris Garter illustrated—all elastic, 
$1. Part elastic styles, 55c¢. A. Stein 
and Compony ¢ Chicago * New York ° 

Los Angeles 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 








The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Labor scarcities are dealing a body 
blow to civilian production programs. 
Meanwhile, prospects are a bit bright- 
er in areas lucky enough to have a 
manpower surplus. . . . Production of 
penicillin may sprout to a new nine- 
pounds-a-day height by the year’s end. 
The price has already dropped nearly 
85%, in one year. . . . Discount ru- 
mors of another pinch in home-front 
shoe rations. Despite production cuts, 
the outlook for the rest of this year is 
not serious. 


MATERIALS 


Prepare for another slash in civilian 
lumber stocks. Two reasons: (1) Pres- 
ent supplies are critically low; (2) 
military needs are rising. . . . No com- 
fort to home-front shoppers is the fact 
that faltering paper salvage campaigns 
won't leave them “holding the bag.” 
Why? With stores running out of 
wrapping materials, there may be no 
bags to hold. . . . Watch for another 
“about-face” in the civilian copper 
situation. Still one of the most “un- 
predictable” metals, recent reports 
now indicate a slight surplus by the 
year’s end. Aluminum, too, may soon 
be more plentiful. . . . In spite of ex- 
pected cuts in cotton stocks, don’t wor- 
ry too much about clothes rationing 
scares. One bright spot: The wool and 
rayon situation is still holding its own. 


FUEL 


Unless Ickes reverses himself again, 
don’t take any stock in reports of an 
early boost in gas rations. There just 
aren’t enough supplies. . . . Alarmists 
are pointing significantly to the fact 
that crude petroleum stocks have 
plunged to their lowest levels in 20 
years. .. . Wiping out of occupational 
deferments for miners under 26 may 
blast huge holes in 1944 coal output 
(the anthracite industry has over 3,000 
miners in this age group). 


TRANSPORTATION 


Freight car shortages, coupling up 
with a critical lack of labor, are throt- 
tling America’s railroads. According 
to the American Association of Rail- 
roads, the country has 600,000 fewer 
freight cars today than in World War 
I. . . . Says one wit: The specter of 
travel rationing is giving railroad of- 
ficials the ODTs. How to avoid it: 


Strong public co-operation, especially 
during vacation periods. . . . Manpow. 
er shortages are forcing railroads to 
step up their hiring of women, already 
replacing men as electricians, engine 
wipers, metal workers, station agents 
and conductors. Still conspicuous by 
their absence: Lady “firemen,” engi- 
neers. 


LABOR 


Though harassed by labor shortages, 
some plants shy away from hiring 
large numbers of men classified 4F, 
Reason: They’re afraid of eventual 
disability claims. . . . Encouraging: 
Labor turnover, at least in munitions 
plants, has dropped appreciably from 
1943 levels. . . . Don’t count too much 
on womanpower to replace Army- 
bound men under 26. According to 
the Department of Labor, almost every 
time a new woman worker is hired, 
one of her sisters quits. . . . Says the 
Kansas City Star: “They say its pretty 
hard to get a ‘Help Wanted’ sign in a 
hurry now, on account of the help 
situation.” . . . Steel workers who've 
been fighting to puncture the Little 
Steel Formula because of a 43% boost 
in living costs since 1941 might do 
well to consider a corresponding 55% 
jump in their weekly paychecks. 


FOOD 


Meat shortage? According to the 
War Food Administration, civilian 
consumers are gobbling up meat at a 
higher rate than at any time in 35 
years. Supplies will probably dwindle 
somewhat toward the year’s end, how- 
ever... . Don’t be surprised if sugar 
manages to slip off the ration list in 
the near future. . . . With production 
soaring, America’s egg markets are 
more scrambled than ever. Says the 
WFA: The country has more eggs than 
it knows what to do with. . . . Amer- 
ica’s soybean crop, sprouting to sky- 
scraper heights, looms as a big post 
war money-maker for the country’s 
farmers. It’s already pushing its way 
into the front ranks among wartime 
vegetables. 


SHIPPING 


‘Wanted, for the Merchant Marine: 
Experienced seamen. More than 18,000 
are urgently needed on the East Coast 
alone. . . . Don’t expect all of Amer- 
ica’s huge fleet of Liberty ships to 
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breeze along into peacetime commer- 
cial channels. Why? Trade is expected 
to be carried on chiefly by smaller, 
faster and more cheaply operated ves- 
sels. . . . Oil men are worried about 
the growing scarcity of barges, for 
duty along the North Atlantic sea- 
board. The New York harbor area 
alone may soon lack 20 or more 15,- 
000-barrel barges. 


AVIATION 


’ March plane production, soaring to 
what may prove to be the peak of the 
war, shattered all previous records. 
With many companies exceeding their 
schedules, output topped the 9,000 
mark for the first time. . . . Discount 
reports that large numbers of Flying 
Fortresses and other big military 
planes will be converted to peacetime 
cargo carriers. Says Col. Edward S. 
Evans, aviation pioneer and cargo 
loading authority, such a step “would 
be like converting a battleship to a 
tramp steamer.” . . . Prophetic? A 
huge flood of applications for peace- 
time air routes is already pouring into 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Forecast of John R. Glenn, presi- 
dent of the Pan American Trust Co., 
and vice-president of the New York 
Board of Trade: “Post-war foreign 
trade of the U. S. can reach as high 
as 20% of its total production, ensur- 
ing prosperity and full employment.” 
.. + Look for Russia, China and Latin 
America to blossom forth with some 


huge new markets for American goods 
after the war. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


China is looming up as a tremen- 
dous peacetime customer for Ameri- 
can textiles. Her cotton needs alone 
may top 3,000,000 bales for the first 
six months after the war. . . . Trend: 
“Streamlined” annual reports, now the 
Vogue in many companies, are scoring 
a big hit with stockholders. Contrary 
to old-style types, they’re much more 
Clear and understandable, with com- 
plex phraseology noticeably absent. 
- ++ “Rugged” outlook: 1944 wool rug 
production, including inventories al- 
ready on hand, will only be sufficient 
to furnish a new rug to one family 
in 118... . According to the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, over 
25% of all drug store closings— during 
a five-month period—were caused by 
the wholesale drafting of proprietors. 


MAY 1, 1944 








Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


Sd Hope coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Inland waterway system of 

three great rivers for low-cost 

-_ rtation to Midwest, Gulf, 
orld ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


x Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation. 


xC rative skilled and semi- 
skilled’ native: born labor. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


+ Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


+ State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 
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POST WAR PROFITS 
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Tovayss merchandising demands short 
hauls and quick deliveries between buyer 
and seller. Long-haul transportation charges 
cannot be added to selling costs and meet 
postwar competition. 


Factories, assembly plants, or distribution 
branches in Tennessee will be strategically 
located to serve more than 51% of the entire 
population of the Nation (within 500 miles of 
Tennessee) with low transportation costs and 
24-hour delivery by rail, truck, or plane. 


Low-cost transportation is only one of the 
many advantages to locations in Tennessee. 
Read the other basic advantages listed. 

Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions, population shifts, and postwar 
competition should investigate Tennessee 
now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. Ask 
for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land of 
Industrial Advantages.” 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


723 State Office Bldg. 
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Executives 
are made, 
not born! 


The need for executives—for quali- 
fied, well-trained men—is acute! 
Their services are at a premium. 


In order to take advantage of to- 
day’s unusual opportunities, a thor- 
ough understanding of practical 
business methods and principles is 
absolutely necessary. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service deals scientifically with un- 
derlying, unchanging fundamentals. 
Basic and broad in scope, it is meant 
for ambitious men who realize the 
value of understanding all four im- 
portant divisions of business and in- 
dustry—finance, marketing, account- 
ing and production. 


Noted Contributors 


Among the noted contributors to 
the Institute’s Course are: Frederick 
W. Pickard, Vice President and 
Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
&Co.;CliftonSlusser, Vice President, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 


Send For Free Booklet 


The method by which the Modern 
Business Course and Service is 
brought to subscribers . . . the men 
behind the Institute... informative, 
inspirational material about pres- 
ent-day opportunities in business 
and industry .. . all are included in 
the fast-reading pages of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To obtain your 
free copy of this valuable book, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


- eS Se A co 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 133, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without costs GORY of the 64- 
book—“FORGING IN BUSI- 
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B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Uncertainty Causes Jitters; 
Long Range Justifies Optimism 


66 HE stock market can stand any- 
T shine but uncertainty,” is one 
of Wall Street’s oldest adages. 
Another: “Stocks often advance 
when the bad news is out.” 

Uncertainty has lately caused jitters. 
Speculators, especially professionals, 
are viewing everything through blue 
glasses. They refuse to foresee any sun- 
shine, any possibility of sunshine. 
Their bearishness has been intensified 
by the fact that on some recent occa- 
sions selling has expanded during 
spells of weakness. 

Imminent military invasion of Eu- 
rope is the Number One source of un- 
certainty. 

Curiously, the pessimistically-in- 
clined argue that the effect will be 
depressive whether it succeeds or fails. 
Only Wall Street could argue that way. 

Quick conquering of Hitler, they 
opine, would mean wholesale cancella- 
tion of war contracts, serious employ- 
ment dislocation, lower quotations for 
equities. 

Logically or illogically, it is also ar- 
gued that repulse of the invasion would 
be calamitous, that stocks would drop. 

This writer cannot subscribe to these 
contradictory analyses. 

The whole trend impresses him as 
encouraging—especially since he can- 
not interpret prospects of early victory 
in Europe as harmful to stocks, to the 
nation, or in any other direction. 

Admittedly, the war is going well 
on major fronts. 

Axis air power palpably is being pul- 
verized. 

Invasion armies are swelling enor- 
mously in Britain, invasion equipment 
is mounting beyond anything the 
world has ever before known. 

Japan’s outer defenses are crum- 
bling, shriveling. Her resistance is 
weakening wherever tested, in the air, 
on the sea, on land. 

Amidst all the inexcusable mis- 
handling of manpower, the fact stands 
out that our armed services have al- 
most reached the desired strength. 
Ditto over-all war materiel output. 

Other domestic developments are, 
on the whole, favorable. 

Strikes and strikers are being 


brought under something like sensible 
control. 

Washington’s latest attitude towards 
higher wage demands reveals some- 
what more backbone. 

Inflation, heretofore restrained, con- 
sequently may not be allowed to go 
beyond reasonable control. 


. The millions of Americans, mostly 


wage earners, enriched by the war, are 
acting rationally: Savings are record. 
breaking, consumer spending is no’ 
running wild. 

Progress is being achieved in plan- 
ning for reconversion of our industry, 
economy, from war to peace—although 
much remains to be accomplished con- 
cretely. 

Fears of a post-war slump are abat- 
ing. 

The political trend can be diag: 
nosed as healthy. Political “social re- 
formers” know that they can no long- 
er elicit public applause for irrespon- 
sible astronomical spending programs, 
“planning.” Commonsense has_re- 
turned. Infinitely important. 

Symptomatic: Organized _ labor, 
puffed up by its long coddling by the 
New Deal Administration, sought to 
have two unioneers elected directors 
of the nation’s largest enterprise, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, at 
the company’s annual meeting. This 
demand was overwhelmingly rejected. 
As one stockholder very pertinently 
commented: “What we need at this 
time is an organization of stock- 
holders.” 

After all, the real owners of Ameri- 
can industry and business are rank- 
and-file savers, investors. Heretofore 
they have been largely impotent. This, 
of course, ‘is wrong, untenable. Unless 
ways and means can be devised to ob- 
tain for them greater consideration, 
our whole American economy is threat: 
ened with substitution of government 
financing, domination, control, opera- 
tion. Happily, however, the current is 
running against such catastrophe. 

While conscious that bearishness 
and pessimism may temporarily be- 
come more aggravated, this writer re- 
tains faith that optimism will prove 
justified in the long run. 


FORBES 
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PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1943 OPERATIONS: 


INCREASED TRAFFIC. In responding to the heavy transporta- 
tion demands arising.from the necessities of the war, Pere 
Marquette exceeded all previous yearly records of revenue 
freight tonnage handled, as measured in revenue ton miles 
(tons multiplied by miles hauled). This volume was 106.3 
percent over 1918; 72.2 percent over 1929; and 32.5 percent 
over 1942, the next highest year. That this was a highly 
creditable job is indicated by a comparison of these per- 
centage increases with those for all railroads combined, 
which show an increase of 79.1 percent over 1918; 62.3 
percent over 1929; and 13.8 percent over 1942, 


These high records established in revenue ton mileage, 
with the rolling equipment at hand, are due in no small 
degree to the cooperation of shippers and receivers of 
freight, who loaded cars to their maximum capacity, used 
a minimum of time in loading and unloading them. 


OPERATING REVENUES of $55,052,804, an all-time high, were 
greater by $10,741,497, or 24.2 percent, than those of 1942, 
which amounted to $44,311,307. Due principally to higher 
taxes, net income for 1943 of $3,619,520 exceeded net in- 
come for 1942 by only $50,454. 


It is interesting to note that whereas operating revenues 
in 1943 were greater by $6,584 365, or 13.6 percent, than 
those of 1929, the highest previous year, net income for 
1943 was less than half the net income of $7,473,279 in 
1929. The difference is more than explained by taxes which 
a to $8,612,341 in 1943, compared with $2,962,195 


OPERATING EXPENSES in 1943 amounting to $39,197,743, in- 
creased $6,663,257, or 20.44 percent over 1942. Of this in- 
crease $1,089,069 is due to increased wages recently granted 
the so-called non-operating and operating groups retro- 
actively to February 1st and April 1st, 1943, respectively. 
The operating ratio, which means the proportion of reve- 
hues consumed by Operating Expenses, was 71.20. This 
compares with the ratio of 73.45 in 1942 and 70.86 in 1929, 
the lowest ratio during the past fifteen years. 


DEBT REDUCTION. The Directors, after full consideration and 
in view of their previously announced plan to follow a 
vigorous policy of debt retirement, deemed it unwise to 
declare any dividends during 1943. 

The Annual Report for the year 1942 stated that the 
Directors in October of that year initiated a debt reduc- 
tion program, and that it was their intention to pursue 
such a policy as funds became available, to the end of 
strengthening the Company’s credit. This is essential to 
any refinancing program for the 1956 First Mortgage 
maturities. 


The fact that since October, 1942, $8,491,700 par value, 
or 13.16 percent, of the Company’s First Mortgage Bonds, 
principally the 1956 maturities, have been purchased at an 
average discount of 20.12 percent, evidences the effort made 
to carry out that program. 

In the face of repeated warnings to the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its last three Annual 
Reports to the Congress that wartime earnings should be 
used toward reducing funded debt, thereby lessening the 
burden of fixed charges, any present deviation from the 
policy adopted by the Directors would be unwise. 


During the year $1,966,000 First 4s and $4,168,700 of 
First 5s, totaling $6,134,700 due in 1956, and $98,000 First 
4%s due in 1980, were retired. These bonds were acquired 
for $5,204,700, or $1,028,000 less than their face value, an 
average discount of 16.49 percent. The 1980 bonds were 
acquired with cash required to be deposited with the 
Trustee covering mortgaged property sold. 


AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM. No problem today is more impor- 
tant than the maintaining of sufficient experienced per- 
sonnel to man the trains, switch cars, keep rolling stock in 
full repair and maintain the property to the extent neces- 
sary to safely handle the trains. Besides a heavy turnover 
in our employees due to higher labor rates paid by the war 
industries, the road has had some 1000 of its total of 7500 
employees enter the military service. The officers are con- 
stantly wrestling with this problem, and are taking such 
action as is open to them to retain as many experienced 
employees as possible, and to train new employees. 


NEW INDUSTRIES. During the year, sixty-one 





SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


new industries were established on the Pere 
Marquette, for whose account 5,085 cars of 





Our income came from the following sources: 


freight were handled. This produced revenue 
in 1948 of $326,874. It is estimated that in 


Increase or 1944 these new sources may account for 














Revenues from hauling freight other than 1943 1942 Decrease . 
| eee elma teat ties Fam $42,761,911.98 $34,457,564.28 $ 8,304,347.70-I 10,935 cars of freight and produce revenues 
nues from hauling coal and coke.... — 6,063,819.09 — 5,639,030.59 424,788.50-I of approximately $642,850. Nearly all of 
Revennes from henling passengers...... $,684.788.27 2,125,624.89 2,660.118.38-4 these new industries are of such nature as 
ranspo jon revenueS.....+see.6 \ , 4 ,089,087.74 453,246.72- ; j 
Dividends from stocks owned. ........-- 56,801.50 79,133.25 22,/331.75-D to indicate permanence. : 2 
r income from non-railroad operations 722,348.06 598,259.56 129,083.50-1 The new industries established in 1942 
TIE a cccevccccccocccvccccoce __$55,831,948.36 $44,983,700.31 $10,848,248.05-I accounted for 27,793 cars of freight during 
we disposed of our income as follows: 1943, and produced revenues of $3,092,037. 
Mtl st, . SSC Lh es e's oes beats $19,283,859.16 $16,308,292.49 $ 2,975,566.67-I - : ° 
Materials, supplies, and fuel........... 8,247,069.00  6,844.531.26  1,402,537.74-1 POSTWAR ERA. The Nation’s industry, which 
ay tex, eccrusis, other than Federal iia weleheiaae nena so wholeheartedly set aside its private pur- 
anadian tax on income......... 677,783. ,356,280. »503.5 j i i i 
be a aya EO Ag pa TER —_ and SO splendidly dedicated itself toa 
other companies, and individuals for tota contribution of its effort to winning the 
pintvices and expenses... . etienes 4,667,594.23  § 8,254,962.72  1,412,681.51-I war, is now laying the plans for the time 
or equipment of others u: y us, ‘“ i * 
less amounts received from others.... 199,846.11 48,372.08  243,218.19-I —— = shall be —— — plow 
Rentals and expenses paid for facilities snares, — e consensus of the industrial 
weed jointly with others, less amounts a Se ’ leaders in the area served by Pere Marquette 
vi Tom others... ..seccccccces 459,851. 661,891. 797,960.64-I is that the transition period will not be 
Interest on funded debt............000- 2,934,113.9 16,959. - . ° p ° . 
r interest ..... pte 0 ee ened 5 1948.98 - 1710-08 arth of long duration, and that out of it will come 
preciation, amortization, andretirements  4,749,809.10  4,350,587.60 $99,221.50-I an era of reconstruction and great indus- 
NE ir oun ae sont dente Nen.et's $46,277,871.47 $88,951,843.43 $ 7,326,028.04-1 trial progress. One need only point to the 





Net Income before Federal income and Can- 
adian income and excess-profits taxes.. $ 9,554,076.89 $ 6,031,856.88 
Federal income and Canadian income and 


$ 8,522,220.01-I 


prospect of a large volume production in the 
great automobile industry of Michigan. It is 
the aim of the management to have the rail- 





excess-profits taxes ....... eccccvecce 5,934,557.29 2,462,791.00 8,471,766.29-I 
Balance remaining for other corporate 
ET Se ha:t6@h'5') W0669 bb0'0 Ch 0 b's © $ 3,619,519.60 $ 3,569,065.88 50,453.72-I 


Italic denotes credit 


road prepared to take its proper place in the 
postwar era. 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report and are published only for the information of stockholders. Any 
stockholder failing to receive a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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Non-profit Membership Non-partisan 
INVESTORS 
FAIRPLAY " > LEAGUE 
: ee *e if : MONE. wong Counsel 


Why Anti-Trust Laws Urgently — 


Need Revision 
By B. A. JAVITS* 


HETHER Free Enterprise is 
going to continue in the United 


States, whether private inves- 
tors will be released from the restraints 


‘ and dangers of government monopoly, 


will be determined after the war. 

The Investors Fairplay League is 
dedicated to saving the industrial en- 
terprise system and to preserving pri- 
vate investment. 

The United States and our enter- 
prise economy suffered a grave setback 
by the depression of 1929 and the sub- 
sequent disastrous years. We moved 
an alarming distance towards concen- 
tration of Federal power, the spirit of 


which is completely alien to the pat- - 


tern of the American political system 
consisting of checks and balances be- 
tween individual liberty, State rights 
and Federal Government. 

The truth is, however, that neither 
the American people nor those engaged 
in American industrial enterprise had 
any feasible alternative. . . . 

For the last 30 years, and especially 
for the last 15 years, many business 
men have realized it is their duty to 
run their business as if they were pub- 
lic officials. Even President Roosevelt 
admits that 90% of the American peo- 
ple and business men feel that business 
is a public trust and not a private 
monopoly. President Roosevelt in a 
letter to me confirms that statement. 

The so-called Anti-Trust Laws enact- 
ed in 1890 and a few since then have 
prevented American business leaders 
from working together to solve nation- 
al economic problems. Because of this, 
the Government has more and more 
moved in to dispossess American busi- 
ness from the task and the opportunity 

* Mr. Javits, the League’s vice-president 
and general counsel, first launched a move- 
ment to amend the Anti-Trust Laws in 1926. 


of solving the serious problems created 
by the recent tragic depression. If 
these laws continue, they threaten to 
make it necessary for American busi- 
ness, and therefore American private 
investment, to be taken over entirely 
by the Government. 

This is not what America is fighting 
for on the battlefronts. Quite the con- 
trary. 

It therefore becomes the basic obli- 
gation of this League to do what it 
can to change the laws so as to per- 
mit American business, which includes 
labor as well as management, consum- 
ers as well as producers, to work to- 
gether to solve the problem of full em- 
ployment, tremendous buying power, 
etc. 

Our producing capacity after the 
war will probably be from 50 to 100% 
greater than ever before. We shall 
need an income estimated at between 
$125,000,000,000 and $175,000,000,- 
000 a year. This means that the aver- 
age wage will have to be about $50 a 
week. Also that at least 55,000,000 to 
60,000,000 Americans will have to be 
sure of full employment at not less 
than $2,500 a year. 

If we want to retain our liberties 
and not be subjected to a German or 
Russian model, the American people, 
through American business, must ac- 
complish this themselves. They cannot 
do it if there are Anti-Trust laws and 
assistant attorney generals in Wash- 
ington constantly holding a dagger at 
the heart of the only persons capable 
of achieving this. 

During the war the Anti-Trust Laws 
have virtually been suspended, be- 
cause such a step was found essential 
for military victory. 

Americans want to get rid of both 
the patronizing “uplift” policy of the 


present Government and also the pos. 
sible danger of governmental dictator. 
ship. 

This demands a strong, united, 
thoroughly-aroused American industry, 
business. The Anti-Trust Laws against 
harmful combinations, against mali. 
cious business practices, against mis. 
leading branding, against anything 
not decent and upright, should and 
will be enforced—by government agen. 
cies and public opinion. 

Therefore, this League is going to 
strive strenuously to bring about 
wholesome revision of the Anti-Trust 
Laws. Investors have lost billions and 
billions of dollars because of the in- 
ability of business men to get together 
to protect investors, people who work, 
and the people who consume. 

Competition can and should be re- 
tained. If a man can make a better 
article at less cost, he should be free 
to do so. That right is fundamental. 
But it is not inconsistent with fair 
dealing, with higher wages and lower 
prices, with humane working condi- 
tions and humane industrial relations, 

We do not dare permit recurrence 
of the kind of depressions we have 
been through, nor do we dare permit 
any further trend toward governmen- 
tal control and operation. We must 
extend to our industrial enterprise 
system opportunity to show that it can 
and that it will co-operate to solve eco- 
nomic problems which government has 
proved unable to solve. We must per- 
mit people to counsel together and to 
work together. 

By giving American industry a new 
charter of reasonable freedom, we 
shall make it possible for enterprise 
capital to usher in undreamed-of na- 
tional prosperity. 


* 
Public Meeting Planned 
On Bonuses, Pensions 
Due to the large number of com- 
munications constantly received pro- 
testing against the allocating of pen- 
sions, bonuses or other financial priv- 
ileges to highest-paid corporation ex- 
ecutives, especially where no dividends 
are paid, the League plans to hold in 
the near future, in New York, a public 
meeting—a clinic—at which several 
leading executives are being asked to 
present their views and an equal num- 
ber of investors to express their senti- 
ments on this vitally important subject. 





Address all communications to INVESTORS 
Famptay Leacue, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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TO THE POINT 


The problem of demobilization, 
though difficult, is soluble—if we create 
the atmosphere in which private initia- 
tive and resourcefulness—the tradition- 
al American spirit—can again take 
hold... . There is no need for a post- 
war depression. — BERNARD BaRUCH 
and Joun M. Hancock, in Report on 
War and Post-War Adjustment Poli- 
cies. 


The Government is paying the rail- 
roads about a hundred million dollars 
a year less for the transportation of 
war freight than the railroads are pay- 
ing the Government in Federal income 
taxes.—ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 


As compared with dividends of 
$3.50 per share paid by the company, 
the tax bill for 1943 amounted to 
$7.92 per share——CarL E. Newron, 
president, Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


America isn’t going to be run for 
the benefit of business. We intend to 
run business for the benefit of Amer- 
ica—F. C, CRAWFORD, retiring presi- 
dent, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


It is perfectly possible to open your 
doors, cook your food, heat your house 
and do many other such little specific 
jobs as the result of electronics.—Dr. 
Watter R. G. BAKER, vice-president, 
General Electric Co. 


Privately controlled planning is 
planning by an uncontrolled irrespon- 
sible bureaucracy—Morvecal EzE- 
KIEL, economic adviser to the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture. 


Government must turn loose con- 
trols it has established over business 
and must aid business back to its feet 
after the war.—SENATOR BARKLEY. 


For the encouragement of venture 
capital, to be invested in the shares of 
corporations, the normal tax rate on 
corporate earnings should be sufficient 
to permit the elimination of the cur- 
rent double taxation; that is, the taxa- 
tion of corporate earnings first and 
then of dividends paid out of earn- 
ings. The fact that since 1936 these 
double imposts have been in effect has 
unquestionably discouraged much ven- 
ture capital—Emm ScHram, presi- 
dent, New York Stock Exchange. 
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BIG PROFITS MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried, investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

We are pleased to say these investment 
analyses are now published in inexpen- 
sive weekly bulletins. 

Through publishing these comments, 
for so long, we felt we had given better 
investment advice than given by paid ser- 
vices at any price, anywhere. However, 
profiting the public did not profit us. Our 
many years of accuracy had built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long term relia- 
bility. Naturally, our newspaper followers 
soon realized that when to buy and sell 
is about all one needs to know about the 
stock market. 


After selling out at the 1938 top, our 
Good-buying a urged buying, espe- 
cially the steels, in the summer of °39 
while the public was dumping stocks. 
Then at the top of the boom, we foresaw 
the Dunkirk break of fifty points. 


At the Dunkirk bottom, 110 D. J., we 
again urged buying. At the 138 level, 
with The Roystone Heavy Industry The- 
ory confirming a long decline, we alone 
advised the public to “sell for inflation.” 
Many “services” and broker-letters were 
shouting, “Buy for Inflation.” No wonder 
the public is so anxious to keep in con- 
tact with my work. 


We carried our shorts down from 138 
D. J. to 93 D. J. late in April, 1942, 
from where we had announced previously 
we expected a long bull market. 

We got our “bull market,” but our 
daily market analyses refuted our earlier 
anticipations, This forced us to question 
our own 1940 prediction. The cumulative 
“good-selling” enabled us to call the mid- 
July, 1943, enthusiasm a long term top. 

We still see our Ten Year Bull Market. 
Nevertheless, we believe the real buying 
bottom will be reached only when: the 
“good-selling” of 1942-43 is reaccumu- 
lated. Watch our bulletins for the time 
for you also to buy for the next long 
advance. 


In these weekly bulletins we shall at- 
tempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Few realize that knowing a “bull market” 
from a “bear market” is the one guaran- 
tee of security. That is why waiting and 
watching has resulted in building up 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 
‘they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, we have created our Contact Ser- 
vice to replace our newspaper comments. 
The annual fee, for the present, is only 
twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for bul- 
— covering the next seven critical 
weeks. 





W. H. ROYSTONE 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “AMERICA TOMORROW” 
sent complimentary to clients. 


Recent Reader says: “The most compact 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, to 
those who pay one hundred dollars a 
year for trading help and to investors 
who pay a large annual fee for intensive 
supervision. 

Currently, the market is in a transition 
phase vitally affecting the fortunes of 
both investors and traders. 


Read what the Press Service said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts. 


“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says...’ 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians. He is paid 
as much as $1,200 per year by individual 
large investors for his market opinion.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931.) Consultation $25. 
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Collateral Discount Corporation 


Graybar Bldg., New York City 











mM) AMERICAN -MARIETTA 
—— COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American-Marietta Com- 
pany have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$2.50 per share on their Preferred Stock and 

.00 per share on the Class “A” Common 

tock, payable May Ist, 1944, to holders of 
record as of April 10th, 1944. 

GROVER M. HERMANN, 


Chicago, Illinois President 

















} The R s F r oi ee $ 
00 
TRADING SHORT wins} 2 
/n th« Market cory 
Instructs investors methods for playing in and out 
short swings in market. INVALUABLE AID. 
Add 25 cents and get 40 page booklet: “COL- 
LAPSE OR BOOM AT END OF WAR”. Free 
copy of current market letter. Decline lies ahead. 


Get our opinion. School of WALL STREET 3, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








Your dividend notice in 
ForBEs directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to 


your company. 

















CONGRATULATIONS 


Willard H. Cobb, George M. Tisdale, 
George P. Edmonds and Harry S. 
Lewis have been elected directors of 
United States Rubber Co. 

William F. Arnold, general sales 
manager, and Donald S. Sammis, man- 
ager of the Bridgeport Works, have 
been appointed vice-presidents of the 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 

Ralph R. Browning, Paul P. Huffard 
and Homer A. Holt have been elected 
directors of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. 
S. B. Irelan has been elected presi- 
dent and a director of Cities Service 
Gas Co. 

James H. Marks has been elected 
vice-president of Packard Motor Car 
Co. 

John W. White has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Westinghouse Electric International 


Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


STOCK MARKET itself constitutes great- 
est single influence upon investor 
psychology. It continuously reflects 
majority opinion. Stock ticker is really 
an investor’s voting machine. Each 
transaction represents a ballot, imme- 
diately reported. 

So long as price average holds above 
low of past year (roughly 130 D-J 
industrials) investors will probably ac- 
cept majority’s decision to ignore 
present long list of unfavorable fac- 
tors. But, if a possible decline gets 
under way, bearish sentiment will feed 
upon itself, nursed by market’s ad- 
mission that staggering problems face 
our country and whole world. 

If industrials soon slip off their year- 
old “shelf”, an extensive reaction 
would probably follow. 

All our pre-war domestic problems 
remain unsolved. Add to these innu- 


February § March 


merable international problems, and 
result should readily serve to “explain” 
any adverse market performance, dur- 
ing or after occurrence. 

Long-heralded “invasion” of West 
ern Europe embodies immediate out- 
standing bearish factors. Outcome 
cannot be bullish on _ stocks this 
Spring, in my opinion. Three possible 
results are: (1) Quick success (bear- 
ish for early months because it will 
usher in slump of war industries, un- 
employment and general confusion). 
(2) Failure and defeat, due to strong 
Nazi opposition. (3) Prolonged delay 
in invasion attempt (bearish because 
investors cannot stand protracted un- 
certainty ). 

During this continuing indecision, 
conservative investors will want to re 
tain or augment their reserve buying- 
power. 





Co., subsidiary of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 

William K. Dick has been elected 
chairman of the board of National 
Sugar Refining Co. 

Ernest C. Kanzler, who directed the 
program for converting the vast auto- 
mobile industry to war production, has 
been elected chairman of the Universal 
C. I. T. Credit Corp. 

Cloud Wampler, president of the 
Carrier Corp., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Marine Midland Trust 
Co. of N. Y. 


George Adams Ellis, partner in the 


law firm of Clark, Carr & Ellis, has 
been elected a director of Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. 

Charles T. Lawson, general sales 
manager of the Kelvinator Division, 
has been appointed a vice-president of 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 

William C. Johnson, James M. White 
and William A. Roberts have been 
elected vice-presidents of Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. 

E. E. Stewart has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hydrox Corp., Chicago, an 
operating division of National Dairy 
Products Co. 
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Investment Pointers 


Recommended Stocks 








FOODS 
Am. Stores Pepsi-Cola 
Armour $6 pref. Pillsbury 
Beatrice Cream- Safeway 


ery Swift & Co. 








Cudahy United Fruit 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN Kroger 
MOVIES 
ANY readers ask advice on a Crane Johns-Manville Columbia Pic- Paramount 
wide variety of stocks which Eagle Picher Lehigh Portland — Twentieth Cen- 
they own, many of doubtful or Lead Cement Gen. Precision tury-Fox 
highly speculative quality. With so Ferro Enamel Libbey-Owens- Loew's Warner Bros. 
many good listed securities available, | Gen. Refractories Ford Glass MERCHANDISING 
there is no need for anyone to invest Glidden National Lead Allied Stores Montgomery- 
his money in securities where the risk Holland Furnace Reynolds Metals Barker Bros. Ward 
is too great. CHEMICALS AND LIQUO Butler Bros. Neisner 
All stocks recommended here have Allied Chemical S os Chi. Mail Order Sears, Roebuck 
been carefully looked into, from all du P —_— es Carbid Lerner Newberry 
angles. It will make the work of the Sch “ aie Walk “ McCrory Woolworth 
writer easier if those who rely upon ee oe sod MINING 
this column for investment advice ELECTRICAL AND RADIO \ K 
Id rally stick to the issues rec- : Am. Metals eene 
would generally . Allis-Chalmers Farnsworth Am. Smelting McIntyre 
ommended here. Of course, this does (Colymbia Broad- __ Gen. Electric preensialer ts U. S. Senalting 
not mean that any stock not recom- casting Philco ek 
: . 3 1: . SUGARS 
mended here should be avoided; it (Cornell Dubilier Radio Corp. 
merely means that, for various reasons, Am. Sugar Ref. South Porto Rico 
I prefer the stocks mentioned here. FINANCE Fajardo Sugar 
I have prepared a list of stocks Commercial Commercial = a : 
which I prefer, on the New York Stock Credit Investment a pin : — 2 — 
Exchange and New York Curb. The Lehman on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
first half is presented here. The second 
half will be given on May 15. This 
covers the “Big Board” only. 
AGRICULTURE y) £ ° -4? 
Allied Mills Case d Your stale Liguid: 
Am. Agri.Chem- _ Deere 
oe enawenier Unless tie sacrifice of the best assets is 
a ae Sr risked, every estate needs cash—for taxes, 
Bohn Motor Products 
Borg-Warner Motor Wheel for clean-up expenses. And the surest way 
_.. vase to provide it is through life insurance. 
Clark Equipment Studebaker ° ° 
Gleveland Graph- Timken-Detroit Ask for our booklet on this subject. 
ite Bronze Axle 
Electric Auto Western Auto 
Lite Supply 
General Motors Young Spring & 
Houdaille A Wire 
Midland Steel Goodyear 
Products Lee 
(auto frames) U. S. Rubber 
AVIATION - 
Am. Air Lines Pan-American he Pr 
Eastern Air Lines UDENTIAL 
EES INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
ee” Sodas € Dor. HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Am. Seating nolds 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


WISH to preach, not the doctrine 
| of ignoble ease, but the doctrine 

of the strenuous life, the life of 
toil and effort, of labor and strife; to 
preach that highest form of success 
which comes not to the man who de- 
sires mere easy peace, but to the man 
who does not shrink from danger, from 
hardship, or from bitter toil, and who 
out of these wins the splendid, ultimate 
triumph. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Our four years of hobbling along 
have quickened us and made us more 
teachable and progressive. There is a 
bright side, as you can see, even to 
wartime conditions in the business 
world. 

—EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE, LONDON. 


Produce a great people; the rest 
follows. —Watt WHITMAN. 


Are you going to let either the little 
or the big perplexities of earth life 
fret you and drag you down? Is not 
the life more than the little things that 
perplex? —DortH CAMPBELL. 


There has never been but one prob- 
lem, in all civilization, how to prevent 
a few men from saying to many men, 
you work and earn bread, and we will 
eat it. —Joun J. FLEck. 


Be always at leisure to do good; 
never make an excuse to decline the 
offices of humanity. —M. AURELIUs. 


A man’s capacity to earn is limited 
only by his capacity to learn, his will- 
ingness to produce, his readiness to 
serve. —Wus. J. H. BoeTcKer. 


In the lightning flashes of greatness 
which come now during the thunders 
of war, we see the power which can 
be harnessed to give life a new dignity 
and worth when the storm is over. 
Man is made for so much greater 
things than getting and spending. 
Christ calls us to a rich and abundant 
enjoyment of our non-competitive pos- 
sessions. We must learn from Him the 
greatness of simplicity and the satis- 
factions of service. 

—Rawpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


There is an idea abroad among 


moral people that they should make . 


their neighbors good. One person I 
have to make good: Myself. But my 
duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have 
to make him happy if I may. 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Ten Commandments for Victory 


1. Obey orders always, honestly, 
cheerfully and conscientiously! 

2. Do your duty on time all the 
time! 

3. Practice 
denial always! 

4. Be considerate of others; be will- 
ing to give before you take! 

5. Be neat and clean in person as 
well as in speech! 

6. Don’t find fault, lest you find 
time for little else! 

7. Whatever you do, do it just a 
little bit better than anyone else! 

8. Resolve to win, always on the 
alert for Victory! 

9. Be true to yourself, your com- 
rades, your God and your country! 

10. Be faithful and dependable, ever 
mindful of your sacred privilege in 
serving America! 

—Majyor MANFRED Pakas. 


and _self- 


self-control 


There are few of us so blind as not 
to realize that unless the moral force 
of religious conviction impels, the goal 
of truth and lasting international co- 
operation cannot be attained; there are 
few of us who do not appreciate the 
vital truth of the words, “If God does 
not build the house, those who build 
it build in vain.”—SumMNER WELLES. 








A TEXT 


Let every man prove his own 
work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, 
and not in another. 
—GALATIANS 6:4. 


Sent in by N. L. Bogden, Corry, 
Pa. What is your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











Life is interesting to one only as he, 
or she, is interested in life. There is 
plenty to life—so much more than 
any of us realize. Fabre devoted a life. 
time to the study of insect life—and 
he only scratched the surface of 
knowledge to be learned from its 
world. No matter how long any of us 
lives, at the end we remain quite ig. 
norant. So many things we never 
learn. This fact should inspire us, and 
give to us great incentive to learn, to 
find out, and to make of our lives 
happy mediums by which others may 
be enabled to take up and carry on 
from where we leave off. One of man’s 
great sins is his neglect, his utter in. 
difference to beauty, to knowledge, 
and to the vast world that only awaits 
his will and desire to go adiscovering! 

—Gerorce MATTHEW Apams. 



















Nothing is so fatiguing as the eter- 
nal hanging on of an uncompleted 
task. —WiLuuaM James. 








It would be a truer description of 
the present status of humanity to say 
that man has grown large instead of 
saying that the world has grown small. 
It is man’s expansion that has contract- 


ed the world. 
—Tue UNITARIAN BULLETIN. 





True eloquence consists in saying 
all that is necessary, and nothing but 
what is necessary. 

—La RocHEFOUCAULD. 





Great things astonish us, and small 
dishearten us. Custom makes both 
familiar. —La BRUYERE. 





The Don Quixote of one generation 
may live to hear himself called the 
savior of society by the next. 

—LowELL. 





By wisdom wealth is won, 
But riches purchased wisdom yet for 
none. —Bayarp TAYLOR. 


What priming will do to a pump, 
information and a sincere, understand- 
ing “talking to” will do to an active, 
impressionable mind—get it started, 
provoke it to think. —Tiortio. 






While man’s desires and aspirations 
stir he cannot choose but err. 


—GOETHE. 





In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Look up, son! At those white-starred planes, boring 
their swift lanes across the sky. 


There’s a story there for you. About your country. About 
the kind of place it has been. And is. And can be for you. 
It goes like this: 


We had fighting planes back in 1918 too. Pretty good 
ones — for their time. 


But they weren’t as fast and couldn’t travel as far be- 
cause they had only about half as much power per pound 
of engine. 


Even then, General Motors men were puzzling over such 
things as why engines “knocked” and why we didn’t get 
all the power we should from gasoline. 


After long trying, these GM men pried loose the secret 
of tetra-ethyl lead. Yes, the same “Ethyl” we see written 
on gas pumps today. And that unlocked a whole world of 
developments not only in better motor fuels, but in 
quieter, more powerful engines in which to use them. 





General Motors men would 
be last toclaim all thecredit 
for the plus-powered gas- 
oline our fliers use today. 
But because they wanted 
to provide more and better 
things for more people—in 
this case, more and quieter 
power from the average 
man’s car—they opened the 
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door to the magic of anti-knock compound to increase 
the power of any gasoline in which it is used. 


Now we have the fastest warplanes in the world, in part 
at least because of peacetime work on automobile engines 
and fuels. 


Such work will continue. Why? Because here in America 
it has always been worth while for men to tackle hard 
jobs. They’ve known they could win a just reward for 
doing great things. 


That’s what built the peacetime America we’re so proud 
of. It helped make our country strong in war. 


It will again make a wonderful land to live im when last- 
ing Peace has been finally won! 


Every Sunday Afternoon GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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“Man, that’s filme tobacco” 


thats LUCKY STRIKE | 
tobacco! 


yes, LUCKY STRIKE , 
means fine tobacco 
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